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emerging. The coal question is once more being 

forced to the front, not by any special effort, but 
by the sheer logic of events. The Indian problem also is 
pressing, and the problem of the unemployed is certainly 
about to attract a good deal more public attention than 
it has received in recent years. There is further the awk- 
ward question of the “ flapper vote,’’ which almost the 
whole of the Conservative Press is condemning so strongly, 
that without the help of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
the Bill seems hardly likely to gain even a second read- 
ing. With all these issues coming to a head the Prime 
Minister, in spite of his great majority, has certainly 
no easy passage to look forward to. Yet it is just at 
this moment that his personal prestige in the House of 
Commons is most palpably dwindling. He has no 
longer any of those thick-and-thin supporters who are 
so necessary to a Cabinet that is in difficulties. The 
Die-hard wing of his party regards him as a rather 
flabby Tory of doubtful orthodoxy; the other and 
younger wing tends to distrust and despise that policy 
of habitual inaction which is now so definitely associated 
with his name. He can probably count indeed nowa- 
days upon the firm support only of those to whom he 
has given office, plus a few hopeful hangers-on. His 
situation is thus very precarious, and politics accordingly 
are becoming more interesting than they have been 
since Mr. MacDonald resigned office three years ago. 

* * * 


. the political world definite issues are gradually 


Those who thought that Signor Mussolini had finished 
“trampling on the rotting corpse of liberty’’ were 
evidently out in their reckoning. In a few weeks’ time 
a new electcral law is to be promulgated. Under this 
the suffrage will be taken away from the citizen as a 


citizen; a man will henceforward vote as a member 
of his professional corporation. But he will not be 
free to vote for whom he pleases. Candidates will, it 
seems, be partly chosen by the corporations and 
approved by the Fascist Grand Council, and partly 
nominated by the Grand Council itself. The complete 
list will then be presented to the country as a whole, 
and the country will have the inspiring privilege of 
voting for it. There will, of course, be no opposition, 
either at the “ polls’”’ or in the “ Parliament.” Nor 
is this all. A revised Penal Code has just been published, 
under which the State is going to be a much sterner 
father. It is true that some concessions are made to 
the principle of “‘ preventive reformation” ; for example, 
criminals may, in certain cases, be placed in “ homes 
of cure,” and educative courses may be ordered for 
delinquent children or drunkards. But the most 
striking feature of the Code is its list of new offences 
and punishments. Usury is now a crime; adultery, 
fornication and seduction are crimes; and so are 
blasphemy and even swearing in public. For dis- 
turbing a religious service a man who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be an Italian may get two years’ im- 
prisonment, for picking pockets ten years, for refusing 
to obey a public official one year, or, if the refusal takes 
the form of violent resistance, seven years. Either 
their prison accommodation will be severely strained, 
or the Italians will become a nation of angels ! 


* * * 


In this matter of crime and punishment we prefer 
our own “ Jix.’”’ The statement which he made the 
other day on the English prison system showed both 
humanity and good sense. He stressed the importance 
of the reformative as well as the deterrent aspect of 
punishment, and he said nothing about the “ retri- 
butive”’ aspect, which is so beloved of certain 
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philosophers, and which, stripped of its Hegelian 
sophistications, means that the aim of punishment is 
revenge. Amongst the particular points the Home 
Secretary referred to were the folly of short sentences 
and the excessive number of lads in gaol. The short 
sentence (i.e. of less than three months) has practically 
nothing to be said for it. It causes trouble in the 
prison administration, and it cannot reform and may 
easily degrade the prisoner. As regards the second 
point, it appears that no less than two thousand boys 
between 16 and 21 are sent to prison every year, many 
for trivial offences, or in default of payment of fines. 
This is evidently a reproach to the magistrates, who 
should be making a fuller use of the methods of proba- 
tion and supervision. And as for the recidivists 
among these juvenile criminals, it would certainly 
be better, as the Home Secretary urged, that most of 
them should go to Borstal for a couple of years instead 
of popping in and out of gaol for a couple of weeks. 
We notice that Mr. Maxton (who was himself imprisoned 
ten years ago during the “Clyde disturbances ’”’), in 
commenting on the statement, urges that no one under 
18 should be sent to gaol at all. In that he is surely 
right—as also in thinking that the educational expert 
is more valuable as a “‘ moralising influence and a builder 
of character’’ than the prison chaplain. 
* * * 

If it had not been for the protests made by Colonel 
Wedgwood, Mr. Maxton, and a few others, the Bill 
to regularise the Commission on the Indian Constitution 
would have gone through as purely formal and non- 
controversial business. The Commission is the first of 
its kind requiring the assent of Parliament, and it is 
the character of the Commission—not the advancing 
of the date, which is the sole purpose of the Bill—which 
furnishes material for debate. The Labour Party agreed 
to the appointment of Mr. Stephen Walsh and Major 
Attlee, but without prejudice to its right to criticise the 
Government’s plan of excluding Indians from member- 
ship and to insist that the Committee of the Indian 
Legislature to be appointed as supplementary to the 
Parliamentary Commission must not be treated as 
subordinate. The Swarajists in India are evidently 
hoping to secure from the Labour Party a large measure 
of support for their policy of boycotting the Commis- 
sion, and, by a mere accident, their nominal leader, 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, is enabled to act at the moment 
as their agent in London. The Indian Liberal leaders 
are still talking of throwing in their lot with the 
Swarajist National Congress, but the Moslem League 
is practically certain to repudiate the boycott. The 
Indian Nationalist Press is extraordinarily bitter in its 
denunciation of the Government and the Commission. 
The mischief of all this is that, though the boycott will 
probably prove futile in itself, the organised pressure 
may be strong enough to delay, if not to prevent, the 
appearance before the Commission of a number of 
representative Indians. Unless, therefore, the storm 
blows over pretty quickly—which is not impossible— 
the Commission may find its work tiresomely hampered 
for a time, but not in any case we imagine for very long. 
The mood in which one is capable of cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face never endures. 

* ** * 


The word “Coal” stands just now in England for 
distress and stagnation ; in the United States it stands 
for open and bitter warfare. In Colorado a violent 
conflict is being carried on amid circumstances resem- 
bling th se of the coal war of 1914, when machine guns 
were turned on the strikers’ tents by the State Militia. 
After that shocking affair Mr. J. D. Rockefeller Junior 
interested himself in the problem of industrial peace 
and succeeded in establishing a company Union which 


worked tolerably well for a dozen years. It has now 
broken down, and many thousands of miners in the 
Denver district have been out since October. Strikers 
have been shot down by State police and mine guards, 
and the disturbed areas are under martial law. The 
militant element is supplied by the Industrial Workers 
of the World, who have been relatively quiet in the 
Western States since the period of ruthless repression 
that followed the Armistice. They are now pouring 
into Denver from the Western towns and lumber camps, 
Mr. Rockefeller is one of the most serious of the great 
employers who are building up a new structure of 
industrial feudalism, a system so far tried only under 
prosperous conditions. There has been no mitigation 
whatever in the coalfields of West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, where the mineowners are fighting the 
Unions by means of wage-cuts, legal injunctions, and 
gunmen. President Coolidge has offered to call a 
conference of miners and owners. But the owners 
are convinced that the Unions are now at their mercy 
and will probably refuse to come in. 
* * * 


Sir Alfred Mond’s letter to the Times puts very 
clearly some of the most vital points about the mining 
problem. It amounts to an indictment of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of inaction fully as strong as any that 
the Labour Party has put forward. He wants to 
know what the Government proposes to do in order 
to help the reorganisation of the industry; and he 
clearly recognises that this will not take place as long 
as the doing of it is left to his fellow-coal-owners. He 
urges that the recruiting of fresh labour should be more 
drastically curtailed, older miners pensioned off, and 
special schemes devised in order to transfer miners 
from the devastated coalfield areas to useful work 
elsewhere. He wants amalgamation speeded up by 
compulsory means, and coal-selling agencies formed 
with State aid and encouragement. He also demands 
the revival of the Trade Facilities Act in order to 
stimulate the re-equipment of collieries with more 
up-to-date plant and machinery. In short, apart from 
the repeal of the Eight Hours Act and the national 
ownership of the mines, Sir Alfred Mond practically 
repeats the demands which the Labour bodies have 
been urging. Whether this appeal from a great 
capitalist who is himself a large coal-owner (in one of 
the few well-organised sections of the industry) will 
do anything to disturb Mr. Baldwin’s calm we do not 
know. But we can fairly take it as confirming our 
view that the difficulty of the coal situation lies, not 
in discovering what ought to be done, but in breaking 
down the obstruction which Mr. Baldwin and the coal- 
owners put in the way of measures which every sensible 
man knows to be urgently needed. 

* * * 


The influential housing deputation which waited 
on the Prime Minister and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
this week came away by no means satisfied with its 
reception. It had asked for a Royal Commission to go 
into the whole question, not merely of house-buildin 
and slum-clearance, but also of town and region 
planning in relation to future housing schemes. The 
Prime Minister, in refusing this request, professed to 
believe that it might rather delay than speed up housing 
development. But, on this basis, the country 1s 
apparently never to be allowed to formulate a national 
housing policy until it has ceased to need any houses. 
The most serious defect in our present policy is that it 
provides merely for house-building and not for any 
co-ordinated planning in the development of new areas. 
The consequence is that building goes on largely at 
haphazard, or at best only in accordance with the needs 
of each single local area. There is, under the existing 


conditions, practically no chance for the development 
of new towns on the model of Welwyn, although 
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many housing reformers regard this as the most 
romising line of advance. Surely we can inquire 
into our future housing policy without slowing down the 
rate of building in the meantime. The Prime Minister's 
answer seems the more casuistical since he has in fact, 
by reducing the subsidy, already materially slowed down 
the rate of building, although the arrears have by no 
means been overtaken. We need to go on building, 
which is a matter of finance; but we need also to 
encourage more scientific planning of towns and 
regions; and that is a question admirably suited for 
inquiry by a strong Royal Commission. 
* * * 


The Unemployment Insurance Bill has been meeting 
with strenuous opposition in the committee stage. 
A part of the trouble is that no one really knows what 
its effect will be. In abolishing uncovenanted benefit, 
and making all benefits “‘ statutory,” it is in form 
fulfilling a demand which has long figured in the 
Labour programme. But is this being done so as to 
give the recipients of uncovenanted benefit a statutory 
right, or so as to disqualify them from receiving benefit 
of any sort? There is a grave fear that a large number 
will be excluded altogether, and thereby thrown upon 
the local rates. The Minister of Labour does not deny 
that there will be disqualifications; and while he 
urges that they will not be numerous, he has been 
unable to produce any reliable estimate of the Bill’s 
effects. Another point of attack has been upon the 
drastic cuts in benefit for workers under twenty-one 
years of age. On this clause, the Government has 
already offered certain concessions, and has promised 
to consider a higher rate for married workers of less 
than twenty-one. But the rates proposed are obviously 
still quite inadequate to provide reasonable mainten- 
ance, and cannot be sustained without placing a burden 
on the local rates. In fact, the whole Bill is mere 
tinkering with a problem that demands courageous 
handling. The whole burden of maintaining the 
unemployed ought to be taken clean out of local hands, 
and the Insurance scheme so amended as to provide 
for full maintenance for all who are out of work. Minor 
amendments may improve the Bill a little; but they 
will not remove the need for tackling the whole problem 
of the unemployed on a national basis. 

* * * 


On Tuesday of this week, it was announced that a 
complete deadlock had been reached in the wool dispute, 
and on the same day the Government, questioned in 
the House of Commons, refused to intervene. Unless 
negotiations are reopened, this means that the 
employers who mean to force matters to an issue will 
now give notice to vary the existing conditions of 
work, and that by next week-end a considerable 
stoppage may have begun. It is, however, still by no 
means certain how many employers will take this step. 
The state of trade is not at all uniform in different 
sections of the wool and worsted industry, and it is 
said that the employers’ association are not all of the 
same mind. The Trade Unions—which have offered 
to refer the whole dispute to arbitration—are certainly 
not anxious for a break, and would probably welcome 
any readiness by particular groups of employers to 
continue work on the old terms. They seem, however, 
to be prepared to face a general stoppage rather than 
agree to the proposed reductions in wages. The 
employers, on their side, urge that wool wages must 
be brought down to a level comparable with that in 
the other big export trades, while the Unions hold that 
the comparison should be rather with the trades 
producing for the home market. Wages, the employers 
Say, are now 100 per cent. above the pre-war level ; 
but it has to be remembered that in those days the 
wool operatives were notoriously ill-organised and 
underpaid. 


din 


The official figures of Trade Union membership for 
1926, which have just been published in the Labour 
Gazette, show a slight decline during the year; but the 
fall is far less than had been generally expected. The 
General Strike of last year put a severe strain on 
the machinery of the Trade Unions, and it would not 
be surprising if its inglorious ending had been followed 
by a considerable number of lapses from membership. 
In fact, the decrease is only from five and a half millions 
to 5,200,000, and this includes a fall of 126,000 in the 
mining industry. The figures seem to show that, now 
that the inflated figures of 1920 have been written down, 
Trade Union membership is on the whole exceedingly 
stable; and this, of course, means that any improve- 
ment in the state of trade would be likely to lead to a 
large and rapid increase. The same issue of the Labour 
Gazette includes a survey of recent changes in the 
composition of the insured population. This shows, 
as would be expected, a progressive shifting of industry 
from the North to the South and Midlands, and a 
change in the distribution of the insured workers 
between depressed trades such as mining and ship- 
building, and rising trades such as artificial silk, motor- 
car building, and electrical engineering. There is also 
a big increase in the number of building workers, and 
a still larger rise in the numbers engaged in the distri- 
butive trades. A steadingly diminishing proportion of 
the national man-power is employed in production, and 
even these are slowly shifting from the old staple 
industries to the lighter and the luxury trades. In 
face of this shifting, the maintenance of Trade Union 
membership, in spite of last year’s setbacks, seems all 
the more remarkable. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—When Fianna Fail 
entered the Dail its leaders decided it would be a good 
advertisement to add a Gaelic flavouring to the proceed- 
ings by mobilising its half-dozen Irish speakers to make 
a show in the debates. Unfortunately, things are not 
working out as they expected. The newspapers report 
Gaelic contributions only in skeleton outline, a dis- 
covery which promptly led Mr. de Valera to reserve his 
Irish mainly for points of order. When he has anything 
to say that he desires the public to hear he is careful 
to say it in the language of the “‘ oppressor.’’ Nor has 
the introduction of Irish succeeded in dishing the Minis- 
ters. On the contrary, to the surprise and disgust of 
Fianna Fail, these abandoned politicians are turning it 
to their own base purposes. Opposition Gaels with 
awkward questions to ask follow their leaders’ example 
of framing these in English, but Mr. Cosgrave now puts 
up colleagues who return long and intricate replies in 
Irish. In revenge English-speaking Ministers are sniped 
with supplementaries in Irish from the other side of the 
House, with the object of making them look foolish. 
The game has its attractions for those who can play it, 
but, as a member pointed out the other day, and his 
statement was not contradicted, ninety per cent. of the 
House are utterly at sea while it is in progress. If the 
farce continues it will be necessary to provide interpre- 
ters. This means a waste of Parliamentary time and 

ublic money, but such things are trifles if one really 
lg as many members of all parties do, that bad 
Gaelic is more important than good government. It is 
true the majority of the Free State citizens do not share 
this view, but on this question their opinion does not 
count, because they lack the moral courage to stand 
up to the Gaels, who know what they want and are 
prepared to let everything else go smash to get it. As 
an acute observer said recently : ‘‘ The Irish language is 
the last stronghold of romantic Nationalism,” and 
though we are outgrowing romanticism few of us are 
ready as yet to admit it. 
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THE PROSPECTS 
DISARMAMENT 


HE Preparatory Commission on Disarmament 
will meet next week at Geneva in an atmo- 
sphere in which hope struggles desperately 
with fear. The pessimist not only points gloomily to the 
breakdown of recent efforts. He asks us, if we want 
a monument of madness, to look around us to-day. 
The view is certainly not encouraging. North, south, 
east and west big Powers and little Powers are drilling 
and equipping their armies and fleets and air forces, 
each talking of the “aggressive” designs of its neigh- 
bours and of its own urgent need of “ defence.” The 
old jealousies in the Balkans are inflamed by the new 
Imperialism of Fascist Italy. The Bolsheviks excite 
Russia with warnings of an attack by the massed 
forces of Capitalism. The Poles and the Baltic States, 
when they are not quarrelling with one another, are 
sniffing the danger from the East. France sits in the 
Rhineland and cries “ security, security”; Germany 
chafes at the limitations forced on her by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Belgium is at this moment in the throes 
of a crisis over the military service of her conscripts. 
And Great Britain and the United States, the two 
greatest naval Powers, dispute over ‘“ prestige,” 
“cruiser parity”? and 8-inch guns. None of the 
peoples, of course, wants war, and few of us like pouring 
out miliions every year on armaments. But to the 
shoemaker there is nothing like leather; the military 
experts assure us that steel and chemicals are necessary 
to our salvation, and so we pay with a shrug or a 
grumble. Such is peace as we know it in 1927— 
pax bellicosa. 

Nevertheless, there are some hopeful signs to be 
recorded. The temper of the League Assembly last 
September, and the resolution that was passed at its 
close, showed a genuine intention to grapple with the 
problem. It is easy, no doubt, to say that League 
resolutions are nothing more than the opinion of a 
few enthusiasts, but that, we believe, is a misreading 
in this case. The vast majority of us are sick of the 
warlike peace, with its fears, its hatreds and its ruinous 
expense, and we are looking to the new Geneva con- 
ference, not for another pacificist demonstration, but 
for a hammering out of a practical plan of limiting 
armaments. Are the Governments that will be repre- 
sented there taking the business seriously ? Some of 
them at least are, we think. Our own Government 
has come in for a good deal of criticism, and not all 
of it has been unjust. The zeal of Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues for disarmament has been eminently 
Laodicean, as we said in these columns last week, 
and their opposition to the principle of arbitration is 
stupid and perverse. But it is absurd to suggest that 
they are deliberately steering for war, and the reduction 
of the cruiser building programme, which has given 
so much pain to the poor Navy League, is evidence 
of sanity, and an earnest, we hope, of a disposition to 
make other and larger concessions in the cause of 
peace. It is some satisfaction, at least, that we shall 


OF 


meet the Americans at Geneva with this to our credit. 
And it will be still more satisfactory if the American 
delegates, on their side, can show that they have not 
come to sing the song of their Big Navy boosters. 
That Germany is serious there can be no question. 


There are Germans who support general disarmament 
because they dislike war; there are other Germans 
who support it because they object to other people 
having armies whilst they themselves are only allowed 
a police force. But these two parties will be at one 
on the Preparatory Commission. The attitude of 
France is more suspect. The history of the past eight 
years has shown French statesmen to be full of fine 
professions in the abstract, but very cautious about 
giving anything away when it comes down to the 
concrete. To accuse them of selfishness is pointless, 
for every nation puts its own interests first. But it 
is possible to hold—as even a good many Frenchmen 
hold, to say nothing of the rest of the world—that 
the self-interest of France’s policy has been a remarkably 
unenlightened self-interest. She has been” shouting 
‘* security ” so long and so loud that she has made 
the thing an idol for herself and for half Europe. And 
to this idol she demands sacrifice, from herself and 
from others—especially from others. Yet despite their 
embarrassments—or perhaps because of them—the 
French have a real need of an all-round cut in arma- 
ments; they have pledged themselves to the policy 
at least as solemnly as anyone else; and it would be 
impertinent to suggest that a man like M. Paul Boncour 
is going to Geneva to play the monkey. Nor do we 
think that the Italians will affect that rédle. Signor 
Mussolini’s opinions on war and peace are certainly 
not very comfortable; but we do not fancy that it 
is either his desire or within his power to wreck the 
labours of this Commission. 

But what of Soviet Russia? The Bolsheviks are, 
as usual, a dark horse. They have, as usual, heralded 
their coming by a silly-wise proclamation of their 
views and their intentions. The Soviet Government, 
according to M. Litvinoff, does not believe that either 
the capitalist Powers or the capitalist League are 
capable of promoting peace or disarmament; but it 
will put forward large proposals of its own for universal 
disarmament, and will take to its bosom all those 
who support these proposals. And M. Rykoff has 
declared that the work of disarmament must be 
“controlled by the toiling masses of the world.” 
But all this high falutin’ means just as much or as 
little as you like to make it mean. For our own part, 
we regard it as merely a piece of patter to enliven 
the comrades, and we have no doubt that that is how 
it is regarded in the Kremlin, too. The important fact 
is that the Russians are going to Geneva, and it is 
important for several reasons. It puts all the cards 
on the table. It will show what Russia is or is not 
willing to do, how far she is prepared to come into 
line with the “ capitalist States’ in the limitation of 
armaments. It may even turn out that, if Russia’s 
desire for peace is genuine (and it is mere prejudice 
to assume that it is not), she will exert a positive and 
a valuable influence in the Conference. And it may 
be that this renewal of contact will favourably affect 
the relations of the Soviets with the rest of Europe. 
There are many, indeed, who believe that that is 
precisely the intention of Moscow, and it seems, from 
the venomous stuff which is appearing in a section 
of the Press, that it is precisely the fear of the anti- 
Bolsheviks. This is, of course, a matter that touches 
us more closely than anyone, and even if the Disarma- 
ment conference should result in nothing else but the 
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reopening of the door that “ Jix” banged and barred 
last spring, it would not have failed completely. 

There are then, as we believe, grounds for hope in 
the meeting of the Preparatory Commission. And 
our hope is, on the whole, strengthened when we turn 
from the personalities to the terms of reference. The 
bases of the plan of peace that we are looking for are 
still, as formerly, “‘ arbitration, security, disarmament.” 
But the emphasis is now differently placed. The cry 
of “ not a penny off the estimates, nor a button off a 
uniform”’ till we have established a universal and 
wellnigh absolute security, has been abandoned. It 
is true that the German thesis of disarmament first 
has not carried the day; the fetish of security is by 
no means done with. But the sacrifices to be made to 
it are considerably reduced. The Commission is 
charged to draw up a “ programme for a Conference 
on the limitation and reduction of armaments corres- 
ponding to existing conditions in regard to regional and 
general security,’ and the words that we have italicised 
clearly mark a new and far more commonsense approach 
to the problem. Of course, it remains to be seen how 
the nations whose delegates agreed to these words at 
the last Assembly will now interpret them. To some 
of us they can hardly present any difficulty. To 
others they will almost certainly be a stumbling block, 
though one which can be got over if a reasonable spirit 
prevails. Whether reason will prevail over the fears and 
prejudices, not merely of the French or the Poles or 
the Russians, but of all of us (for we are all fools in 
this matter of peace and war)—that cannot be prophe- 
sied; it can only be hoped. For ourselves we hope 
earnestly; for we do not put our trust in the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and we think that a hundred odd millions 
a year is a little too much to spend on instruments of 
slaughter. 


PARTIES IN THE DAIL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 

r NHE story which is making the rounds in Dublin, 
that the Fianna Fail Whips had a hard task to 
persuade their back benchers that a formal bow 

to the Speaker would suffice, and genuflections should be 
reserved for ecclesiastical purposes, may be dismissed as 
apocryphal. But the tale does suggest the impression 
made on visitors to Leinster House by the nervous anxiety 
of Mr. de Valera and his followers to show that in the 
matter of Parliamentary etiquette they have nothing to 
learn from the Ministerialists. 

Instead of the bear garden most people expected, the 
Dail so far might be mistaken for an academy of deportment 
in which all the scholars are imbued with a sense of the vital 
importance of prunes and prisms. If as yet the rival 
sections hold aloof from one another in the lobbies and 
smokeroom there is punctilious courtesy inside the House, 
and the only disgruntled people are the sketch-writers in 
the Press gallery who sigh in vain for scenes that would 
lighten the labour of making readable copy out of dull 
debates. 

Possibly this mood will not last. As Fianna Fail finds 
its Parliamentary feet I imagine it will let itself go with 
more assurance, and may discover, as Parnell used to 
impress on his young men, that the best way of learning 
Tules is to break them. Officially the Dail is more abhorrent 
to Mr. de Valera than the House of Commons was to Parnell, 
but, with greater wisdom than usually marks his handling 
of affairs, he has come to the conclusion that it is not good 


business to stage inside its walls the sort of entertainment 
which the Home Rulers organised at Westminster in the 
eighties. 

Even if he had decided upon obstruction for obstruction’s 
sake, I doubt if Mr. de Valera possesses the qualities neces- 
sary to make a policy of this kind a success. So far he 
cannot be said to shine as a Parliamentarian. Obviously 
it would be unfair to match him against Ministers who have 
had the advantage of five years practical experience, but 
he cuts a poor figure as compared with several of his own 
lieutenants. Mr. Sean Lemass, for instance, one of the 
Fianna Fail members for Dublin, is quite evidently promising 
Ministerial timber. He shouts the catch-cries of his party 
as loudly as anyone, and at times a bit louder, but he is 
resourceful in manufacturing plausible arguments in their 
defence, and he returns manfully shot for shot against the 
heaviest guns on the Government side. Mr. P. Ruttledge, 
a country solicitor from Mayo, who won some repute as a 
guerrilla leader, while he speaks seldom, has the knack of 
gripping the House. His deliberate method recalls that 
of Kevin O’Higgins, though unlike O’Higgins he has no 
instinct for a phrase. 

Unfortunately this defect is no drawback in the Dail. 
It is still an illusion that where two or three Irishmen are 
gathered together wit, at least, will not be lacking. The 
Dail contains 150 Irishmen, most of whom have been on 
their feet during the last few weeks, yet few of the debates 
have been lightened by even a flash of humour. Mr. 
Devlin, the last of the Nationalist gladiators who practised 
their art at Westminster, strikes out more sparks in a ten 
minutes’ speech in the Northern Parliament than all the 
orators of Leinster House can kindle in a session. It may 
be that the good things are now said in Gaelic, and the dull 
in English, but as the Gaels when they condescend to a 
tongue understanded of the people are a shade duller than 
anyone else, I have my doubts. 

It is true one jokes with difficulty when, as in the’ Free 
State Parliament, economics are the universal theme, and 
more especially as it is the fashion to discuss these, less 
in the light of concrete problems than as an abstraction 
on the strictest Ricardian lines. Within the last few weeks 
I have listened in the Dail to elaborate explanations of the 
law of diminishing returns, the balance of trade, inter- 
national exchanges, and the rudimentary principles of 
banking, as if these were (and possibly they may have been 
to the members who expounded them) new and surprising 
discoveries. Mr. de Valera has not advanced even as far as 
Ricardo. He is an enthusiastic Mercantilist, with whom 
it is an article of faith that anyone who ventures to differ 
from him is consciously playing England’s game of com- 
passing the destruction of Irish industries. 

Salvation, in his view, depends upon raising tariff walls 
so high that imports cannot get in nor Irish capital get out, 
and he is confident that a job of this kind would present no 
difficulties to him. It would be unfair to blame him too 
harshly for parading this kind of rubbish as constructive 
thinking. This “economic defeatism,” as the Minister 
for Agriculture aptly labelled it, is merely a rehash of the 
creed of Arthur Griffith, which not so long ago could no 
more be questioned in Sinn Fein Ireland than Leninism 
can in Soviet Russia. When Mr. de Valera sat down after 
unfolding what he calls his economic programme, a Cabinet 
Minister whispered to a colleague: ‘Good heavens, I 
remember making the same speech in practically the same 
words just six years ago!” 

There is little doubt that six years hence Mr. de Valera 
will be talking in a very different strain, unless, indeed, as 
not a few suspect, he is incapable of learning by experience. 
Even if he is, his followers are by no means so wedded to 
their economic ideals as to be willing for their sake to 
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forego the chance of exercising power in the real sense. 
Some of them are already critical in private of Mr. de 
Valera’s fumbling leadership in the House, and contrast 
his reluctance to take his fair share of hard knocks with 
Mr. Cosgrave’s readiness to plunge into the thick of the 
fight, should things be going badly for his side. For the 
present, Mr. de Valera’s name is still too valuable an asset 
in the country to permit any murmurings against his 
authority. But unless he improves rapidly as a Parlia- 
mentarian the odds are, I am convinced, that he will be 
gradually edged out of his position by lieutenants who have 
more aptitude for the work. 

Strongly disciplined as Fianna Fail is, no great penetra- 
tion is required to discern possible lines of cleavage. While 
the break with Sinn Fein freed it from the yoke of the 
professional war-makers, it still has its militarists like Mr. 
Frank Aiken, an Armagh farmer, whose speeches suggest 
that control of the Dail is important mainly in that it may 
provide a better jumping off place for the I.R.A. in its next 
campaign. The Aiken section cuts little ice at present, 
but the fire-eaters cherish the hope that in a crisis they 
could stampede Mr. de Valera and his special adherents 
who are more concerned to insist that all their actions 
since the Treaty have been logically consistent, than to 
adjust themselves to the new order of things. Meanwhile, 
both these groups are leaving the political field largely to 
the knot of Fianna Fail protectionists, in the belief that the 
ery of tariffs as a universal economic panacea will swing 
to their side neutral opinion in the constituencies. I 
doubt if the mass of Fianna Fail deputies are violently 
enthusiastic about any of these schools. For the most 
part they are neither high-flying idealists nor unbending 
doctrinaires, but farmers and small shopkeepers with 
the limitations and prejudices of their class, whose chief 
objection to Cumann na n Gaedheal is based less on principle 
than on the very human feeling that it is high time the 
Ins were replaced by the Outs. 

With sound tactical insight Mr. Cosgrave has decided 
that Mr. de Valera and his colleagues shall be given every 
opportunity to air their views. The more they talk the 
better pleased he is. In particular he beams upon the back- 
benchers with their wild and wonderful nostrums, which 
he analyses with meticulous care as the considered policy of 
the party, to the obvious discomfort of Mr. de Valera, who 
is still so amateurish a Parliamentarian that he lacks the 
ability to wriggle out of the net spread by his wily opponent. 
There are more showy performers in the Dail than Mr. 
Cosgrave, but nobody half as dangerous with his disarming 
good humour and his air of sweet reasonableness. He takes 
a special delight in tempting incautious anti-Treatyites to 
bait him, and if his soft answers do not turn away the wrath 
of the questioners they rarely fail to turn the laugh against 
them. Perhaps the best tribute to his skill was paid the 
other day when Mr. de Valera’s back-benchers, in the belief 
that they were assisting Labour in a discussion on unem- 
ployment, set themselves to pelt Mr. Cosgrave with queries 
and ejaculations. ‘ Can’t you see,” a Labour member cried 
despairingly, “‘ that these interruptions are giving the Pre- 
sident the chance of his life!” It is not the least of Mr. 
Cosgrave’s gifts that interrupters, in spite of such warnings, 
usually do not see till it is too late. 

His Cabinet colleagues have not been slow to follow their 
leader’s line. In the past the stock charge against them 
was that they preferred hectoring to argument, and were 
unduly impatient of criticism, even when it was offered in 
the friendliest spirit. There was a certain amount of truth 
in the accusation, and this makes all the more remarkable 
their change of attitude in the present Dail. They are 
placatory almost to a fault, nor can it be said that their 
reluctance to press a party advantage or exploit to the full 
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mistakes made by Fianna Fail through lack of Parliamen- 
tary skill, springs from any hope of buying off opposition, 
I think they are genuinely anxious to give their opponents 
every chance of mastering their job, in the belief that this 
will prove in the long run the best safeguard against any 
attempt on the part of Republican left wingers to wreck 
the Treaty settlement by a political coup de main. 

Unfortunately there is no guarantee that Ministers will 
remain long enough in office to complete the education of 
Fianna Fail. While it is unlikely that on a direct vote of 
no confidence their opponents could muster enough support 
from Labour and the Independents to give them a clear 
majority, they have it in their power to inflict defeat by 
backing motions such as that which Captain Redmond 
carried last week for the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into the grievances of ex-servicemen. And the 
latest Labour resolution, which calls for the restoration of 
the shilling docked in old age pensions, makes it evident 
that the settled intention of the Opposition groups is to 
multiply such incidents. I write before the Dail has pro- 
nounced judgment on this demand, but if, as is probable, 
the motion is passed, I am at a loss to see how Mr. Cosgrave 
can continue to carry on, in spite of our proportional repre- 
sentation enthusiasts, who insist that adverse decisions of 
this kind ought to be accepted with philosophic calmness. 
This may be sound theory, but in practice an Administration 
subject to such rebuffs loses prestige at a rate that rapidly 
destroys its hold on the country, which does not form its 
estimates in accordance with the principles of political 
doctrinaires. 

Speculation is already busy as to what will happen when 
Mr. Cosgrave goes. Labour is very shy about voting in 
Mr. de Valera, and, on the other hand, Fianna Fail would 
find it difficult to persuade its adherents that it would be 
good tactics temporarily to play second fiddle to Labour. 
One forecast, however, can be confidently made. Who- 
ever the new Ministers may be, a brief experience of what 
it means to run a Government without a majority in the 
Legislative Chamber will reduce their admiration for pro- 
portional representation to vanishing point. 


“ A DEPRESSING SUBJECT 


HE coal industry is a depressing subject ; and Mr. 
Baldwin’s reluctance to talk about it is no matter 
for surprise. But the more depressing it becomes, 

the more urgent is the need for talking about it. For it 
is evident that the results of leaving the industry to manage 
its own affairs are becoming more and more ruinous. The 
coalowners have pinned their faith to a policy which not 
once, but again and again, has been shown to rest on 4 
complete misconception of the facts. That assumption 
is that, in the language of the economists, there is a highly 
elastic market for British coal. Reduce working costs, 
they have said, and so enable us to reduce our prices @ 
little more, and we shall be able to sell all the coal that 
can be produced, and to employ all the workers in the 
industry. In pursuance of this belief, they have again 
and again cut down wages; with Mr. Baldwin’s help, they 
have increased the hours of labour ; and they have reduced 
their selling prices in the hope of capturing additional 
markets. When the results have been disappointing, 
and the sales of coal have not gone up in response to the 
fall in prices, they have been able to suggest nothing better 
than a further dose of the same medicine—still lower 
wages and, if possible, still longer hours. Reduce costs 
enough, they have urged, and trade must come. But 
trade has not come ; and the consequence is that, even with 
low wages and long hours to help it, a large part of the 
British coal industry is either not working at all, or 1s 
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working at a “loss,” in the sense in which that term is 
used in the official returns. 

Surely, it is plain by this time that the fundamental 
wrongness of this policy lies in its assumptions. The 
market for coal, under present conditions, is not highly 
elastic; and to seeure any considerable expansion of it 
just now would involve a fall in the costs of production 
which no increase in hours or reduction of wages could 
possibly bring about. This is the case for two reasons. 
Firstly, the British coal industry does not capture the 
markets of its continental competitors because they are 
busily playing the same game, and the progressive worsening 
of miners’ conditions throughout Europe leaves the various 
groups of coalowners in practically the same relative 
position. Secondly, the total sales of coal do not expand 
rapidly when prices are reduced because many of the chief 
coal-using services are themselves under present conditions 
inelastic—the iron and steel industry, for example, and the 
railway service, and the gas industry. These services 
will not materially increase their demands for coal because 
of a fall in price. The same applies to the household 
consumers. Neither at home nor abroad have the successive 
decreases in the price of coal brought the results which the 
coalowners so confidently and foolishly expected. 

Add to this unpleasant fact the further fact—no less 
unpleasant—that, even if the demand for coal were highly 
elastic, the supply would almost certainly prove to be 
more elastic still. The world’s capacity to produce coal 
is undoubtedly in excess of the demand; and, even if the 
market expanded, there would be too many producers 
ready to fill it to overflowing. Prices under such conditions 
would hardly rise to a level which would yield the industry 
a satisfactory return, based on a good living wage and a 
reasonably short working day. This situation exists 
partly because the industry has been over-stimulated, and 
partly because oil and water are increasingly powerful 
competitors of coal and technical changes in industry 
have introduced considerable economies in the consumption 
of fuel. It may not continue indefinitely, and we do not 
in the least believe that the British coal trade has fallen 
into a lasting decline. But, for the present and the near 
future, the position is exceedingly unpleasant for the 
country as a whole, and positively disastrous for the million 
men who depend upon the getting of coal for their means 
of life. 

Mr. Baldwin would presumably, by this time, admit 
these facts, and be compelled to agree that the coalowners’ 
policy, in which he put his trust last year, has definitely 
failed. But he would deny the conclusion which seems 
to us necessarily to follow. His very silence implies his 
attitude. ‘‘ What,” he speechlessly enquires, ‘“‘ what, in 
heaven’s name am I expected to do about it? Admit 
that things are as bad as can be? What is the Government 
todo?” It can only, in Mr. Baldwin’s view, go on doling 
out unemployment pay and outdoor relief in as niggardly 
a fashion as possible, and—hope for the best. 

But this attitude will not do. Its result is to leave 
hundreds of thousands of men rotting helplessly away in 
the colliery villages, to spend millions of money in mere 
relief of distress, and to encourage a policy of price-cutting 
which makes life almost intolerable even for those who 
are able to find employment. It does not even mean mere 
stagnation ; it involves, as the last quarter’s returns show, 
Progressive deterioration. Prices are still falling; wages 
are still being attacked ; even unemployment is threatening 
to get worse, Unless something positive is done to stop 
the rot, there is no saying to what point the industry 
and those dependent upon it will be reduced. Nor is the 
evil confined to miners and colliery shareholders ; depres- 
Sion spreads from them to the shopkeepers and tothose who 


must live by making the wares which the impoverished 
colliery workers are no longer able to buy. 

What, then, ought to be done? First, recruitment of 
fresh workers into the coal industry should be really 
rigorously repressed. Secondly, the oldest miners should 
be pensioned off, at the joint expense of the industry and 
the State. Thirdly, a large mass of redundant miners 
should be definitely trained and transferred to other 
productive occupations, if necessary at the State’s expense. 
We want more houses and better roads, more schools and 
hospitals, a better water supply and better land drainage, 
more afforestation and countless measures of rural develop- 
ment. Most of the work on these schemes could be done 
by relatively unskilled labour. and there would be no 
difficulty in supplying the skilled labour needed to make 
it effective. Money would be needed, no doubt; but 
would the real social cost of employing two hundred 
thousand redundant miners on useful and reproductive 
work exceed the cost of keeping these same two hundred 


thousand miners in idleness? It is obvious that it would 
be far less. s 


Thirdly, the coal industry itself should be taken firmly 
in hand. Amalgamation of collieries, and the technical 
re-equipment which cannot be carried through without 
amalgamation, are not being accomplished voluntarily. 
Compulsion ought therefore to be applied, at least as 
drastically as it was applied to the railways or is now being 
applied to the generation and supply of electricity. The 
coalowners are still doing no more than talk vaguely about 
the establishment of selling agencies; and here again 
compulsion is obviously required. If the owners will not 
manage their own business properly, someone else must 
take the control out of their hands; and, in view of the 
compulsory powers which are clearly necessary, this 
somebody can only be the State. If a century of success 
had not caused the habit of letting industry alone to 
become deeply ingrained in our politicians, the thing would 
have been done long ago. But our politicians have been 
used to success for so long that when something at length 
goes amiss, they can only stand by and wring their hands. 

Do these suggested remedies appear too drastic? If so, 
that can be only because the gravity of the disease is still 
unrealised. Somehow, great masses of miners have to be 
moved out of villages which will never yield them employ- 
ment, no matter how fully the coal trade may revive. 
These men will not move of themselves, because there is 
nowhere for them to go. They can move only if definite 
work is found for them—work which would not be done 
at all unless special measures were taken to provide it. 
Somehow, the industry has to undergo a complete technical 
revolution. Old pits have to be permanently closed in 
large numbers, and others amalgamated and thoroughly 
re-equipped. New pits have to be sunk in the developing 
areas, and the linking up of coal production with the 
by-product industries has to be systematised and com- 
pleted. Can any person in his senses hope that these 
things will be done by the coalowners? If he does, his 
optimism must be of the sort that amounts to criminal 
folly. 

The best ways of intervening in order to put the coal 
industry again on its feet may still be, in certain respects, 
open to doubt. But the doubts concern details rather 
than the broad lines of action. Broadly speaking, it is as 
clear what wants doing as that it is not likely to be done 
until a strong hand is firmly placed upon the industry and 
its affairs. The coalowners have had chance after chance, 
and have taken none of them. Every prophecy they have 
made has been falsified ; every step they have taken has 
only served to plunge the industry into further difficulties. 
Whether or not they are individually more stupid than 
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other people, collectively they have made of themselves 
a thoroughly distressing exhibition. There are, of course, 
coalowners who are doing well, and have been doing well 
throughout the period of the slump. But the main body 
has shown an utter lack of capacity for dealing with the 
occasion. Individualism offers no remedy for the present 
troubles except by the gradual competitive elimination of 
the collieries nearest the margin. But this remedy does 
not work ; for the worse pits largely remain in operation 
in the hope of at least making something towards the 
payment of interest on their capital. If once a pit is 
permanently out of production, the whole capital embarked 
in it is lost; and for this reason the “ marginal” pits put 
up a long and lingering fight against extinction, and so 
queer the pitch for those which are more up to date and 
better equipped. Elimination by the process of competition 
may offer some prospect, in the end, of a re-establishment 
of equilibrium between supply and demand ; but even so 
this process will evidently take so long to achieve its result 
as to make reliance upon it obviously futile. There must 
be what is called nowadays a “ rationalisation ” of output, 
combined with improved methods of marketing, if the 
industry is not to be reduced by constant price-cutting 
to utter impotence and despair. 

With the measures recommended above must go, of 
course, a great intensification of research and commercial 
experiment. The perfecting of a workable process for the 
distillation of oil from coal has enormous possibilities and, 
with the systematic development of by-product industries, 
can be the means of setting the trade once more firmly 
upon its feet. A complete pooling of knowledge through 
all the coalfields is clearly essential to the successful develop- 
ment of the industry ; and yet the great majority of coal- 
owners still firmly set their faces against any organised 
measures of collaboration. Some research is being done, 
but it appears to be carried on with the minimum of under- 
standing or sympathy on the part of those responsible for 
the conduct of the industry. 

We do not suggest that the coal problem is easy, or that 
even the best of Governments would find a ready solution 
of all the difficulties. But we do strongly urge that the 
main lines along which advance can be made are not in 
doubt, and that every one of these lines urgently calls 
for active Government intervention. That is why the 
Labour Party was right in resenting Mr. Baldwin’s attitude 
of last week, and why it is indispensable to go on talking 
about the inconvenient and depressing subject until Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government is compelled either to take the 
steps which the situation clearly demands, or to give place 
to a Government which has a keener sense of its respon- 
sibility for the material welfare of the nation. 


PROTESTS 


HERE are so many people protesting against so 
many different things nowadays that I am sure 


the protests collide with one another and greatly 
hamper one another’s chances of being effective. Turn 
where you will, you will see a protesting figure. The 
correspondence columns of the newspapers are full of 
their helpless gesticulations. I open one paper and I find 
a protest against reckless driving, a protest against long- 
distance air flights, a protest against the lack of birth- 
control among dogs, a protest against the present rent 
restrictions, a protest against the prices paid by the 
middleman to the grower for apples. I open another 
paper and I discover a protest against the memorials in 
Westminster Abbey, a protest against Dean Inge’s attack 
on the English physique, a protest against Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson’s criticism of the films, a protest against 


the division between Liberalism and Labour. Open other 
newspapers and you will read innumerable protests against 
the dole, protests against greyhound racing, protests 
against the totalisator, protests against split infinitives, 
protests against the inefficiency of the telephone, protests 
against the Indian Commission, protests against the price 
of lemons, protests against the behaviour of the modern 
girl, protests against the people who protest against the 
behaviour of the modern girl, protests against the B.B.C., 
protests against blood sports, protests against the behaviour 
of pedestrians, protests against the behaviour of the people 
who run over pedestrians, protests against the quality 
of the paper used in the manufacture of cigarettes, protests 
against the new Prayer Book, protests against the con- 
stitution of the Indian Commission, protests against the 
number of pigeons frequenting St. Paul’s, protests against 
any attempt to diminish the number of pigeons frequenting 
St. Paul’s, protests against the costliness of the passport 
system, protests against the small amount of income tax 
relief allowed to fathers of families, protests against the 
notion that married men should be given relief at the 
expense of bachelors But if one tried to enumerate 
the things against which newspaper readers protest even 
in the course of a single year, one would find oneself writing 
a book. The truth is, we are suffering from a congestion 
of protests. They are so numerous that in self-defence 
we have to learn to become deaf to them, or we should 
be able to attend to nothing else. It is as though there 
were too much indignation in the world—so much, indeed, 
that we have gradually become almost indignation-proof. 
We lose hope of seeing any but a tiny proportion of these 
barbed protests, aimed so wildly and so confusedly, ever 
hitting the mark. And when we lose hope we lose serious 
interest. In the end we read most of the letters of protest 
in the papers merely for entertainment. 

The growing inefficiency of the protest is to my mind 
an unfortunate sign of the times. There are so many 
things that ought to be protested against, and so few that 
even a widespread popular protest seems likely to destroy. 
It is true that in recent years we have had one or two 
examples of effective protests. We had an effective protest 
against the destruction of Waterloo Bridge except in the 
last resort; we had an effective protest against the sale 
of the City churches; we had an effective protest only 
the other day against the continued imprisonment of 
Oscar Slater in spite of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
evidence on which he was convicted of murder. But 
protests for the most part are like seed sown so thickly 
that few of them ever come up. They choke the life out 
of each other owing to their number. As a result, we 
who have the normal love of protesting against things 
no longer protest with the same confidence. How, indeed, 
is it possible to have much confidence when we see all the 
things we have protested against for years flourishing 
as splendidly as though the sun of universal approbation 
had shone on them? We have protested against D.O.R.A. 
for instance—protested with anger, ridicule, and contempt 
—protested in the name of Labour, Liberalism and Con- 
servatism—and D.O.R.A. is as safe from our protests as 
the moon from a shower of stones flung at it by a demented 
schoolboy. Everyone admits that D.O.R.A. is an imbecile, 
unfit to govern the lives of grown-up men and women. 
If protests could kill, D.O.R.A. would have been dead 
long ago. But protests can no longer kill. D.O.R.A. 





continues to instruct us when we may buy chocolates 
and when we may not, and to warn us not to buy cigarettes 
from a human being, though we may buy them from 4 
machine, at certain hours of the evening. Mr. Guedalla 
suggests that, if this sort of thing goes on, we may find 
men protesting not in words but in deeds against such 
absurdities, as men protest against Prohibition in America. 
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“ Bootleggers,” he prophesies, ‘‘ will hawk caramels at 
prohibited hours ; masked pie-merchants will sell their 
contraband from concealed addresses ; umbrella rings will 
be obtainable by knocking three times on the counter ; 
and if we know the password, we shall be able to obtain 
posteards—and even mineral waters—at the most unholy 
hours.” It is possible that a protest carried out on these 
practical lines might be successful, and it is probable that, 
if there were an absolute prohibition of the sale of caramels, 
cigarettes and mineral waters, the protest would take this 
form. As it is, however, the protest would give us even 
more trouble than D.O.R.A. gives us. D.O.R.A. interferes 
with our convenience rather than with our liberty to eat 
what we like, smoke what we like, and drink what we 
like. She is an insult to the intelligence rather than to 
human freedom. No man, not even the bravest, would 
give his life in order to make an end of D.O.R.A., because 
she is not worth it. That, perhaps, is one reason why our 
protests are so ineffective. 

And yet, I think, there must be some way discoverable 
of making protests effective. If it is true that the multitude 
of protests hinders the effectiveness of all protests, surely 
we could do something to diminish their number or at 
least to regulate them in such a way as to clear the road 
for this protest or for that. I should like to see all the 
people who write to the newspapers uniting into a great 
Society of Protesters, which would take as its motto, 
“One at a time,” and submitting their protests to a 
central committee which would decide which protest 
should for the moment be given precedence. Every 
member of the society would be bound to give his support 
to whichever protest it was decided to further, and he in 
time could claim the support of all his fellow-members 
for his own protest. Thus the man who protested against 
the high price of potatoes in restaurants and the man who 
protested against giving money to carol-singers would for 
the moment cease to beat the air in favour of their pet 
projects and throw themselves vehemently on the side 
of the man who was protesting against the seizure of the 
Surrey commons by the War Office, supposing that were 
the cause to which the Society of Protesters had given 
precedence. All through the country all other protests 
except protests against the War Office would be silenced. 
The country would ring with one loud corporate cry of 
protest to which even Cabinet Ministers could not avoid 
listening. No longer would the authorities look smilingly 
on while this protest and that destroyed each other like 
Kilkenny cats. They would feel that anything was better, 
even the most abject submission, than to be perpetually 
deafened by this monotonous clamour, and they would 
abjectly submit. One protest having succeeded in this 
fashion, the Society of Protesters would carry through the 
next protest with double courage. This might be a protest 
against allowing motorists and motor cyclists to leave 
the roads and destroy the loneliness of the Downs. Or it 
might be a protest against litter or against those ‘“‘ bunga- 
loid” growths which, as Dean Inge has said, are at present 
more and more defacing the beauty of the country. Let 
the protesters of the world unite, and there is not a single 
matter on which they will not be able to bring the strongest 
government to its knees. I wish the man who protests 
the price of potatoes in restaurants could realise this and 
that he is far more likely to further his cause by joining 
temporarily in a protest against the pronunciation of 
modern actors or some similar protest than by for ever 
harping on his wretched potatoes. He must surely see 
that the queue system works excellently at railway station 
booking offices and at turnstiles and that protests also 
would gain considerably from taking their places in a 
queue. I hope that, if such a queue is ever formed, the 
protest against D.O.R.A. will be somewhere near the 


head of it. The protest against D.O.R.A. could get through 
the turnstile easily enough if it were not for the squash. 
Hence I cry again: ‘“ Protesters of the world, unite! ” 
If you do, the last stroke of the last midnight of 1928 will 
not have sounded before Englishmen have established 
their right to buy pie or pipe tobacco at any hour of the 
day or night they please. Y. ¥. 


THE ADVANCE OF IODINE 


UR concepts of health and disease are following, 
in many instances, a notable sequence—heredity, 
infection, nutrition. Tuberculosis is an example. 

Two generations ago it was thought to be an hereditary 
“ decline,” or tendency to degeneration of certain tissues: © 
the last generation thought of it only in terms of the tubercle 
bacillus ; to-day we are chiefly thinking of nutrition, and 
of factors such as sunlight and vitamins as creating the 
vis medicatrix naturae which resists the disease. During 
many past years, in these columns, I have sought to herald our 
new knowledge of nutrition, most signally illustrated in 
the factors above named. 

During several years I have also drawn attention—which 
will be no less well warranted in due course—to a factor 
of nutrition which may properly be ranked beside the 
vitamins, not least because we believe that, in large measure, 
the vitamins act on and through the ductless glands, and 
iodine, to which I refer, certainly does so. A long time has 
passed since I stated the general argument here, and it 
must be resumed, as briefly as possible, before I try to 
indicate the substance of recent advances, which are mani- 
fold and on a wide front. 

Iodine is the characteristic and necessary constituent 
of thyroxin, the internal secretion of the thyroid gland. 
This vital gland, “ the leader of the endocrine orchestra,” 
has so many and various functions that volumes might be, 
and have been, written on them alone. For instance, 
thyroxin not only presides over growth of body and brain, 
so that, without it, such diseases as myxoedema and 
cretinism occur, but it is also one of the defenders of the 
body against infections and intoxications. Unfortunately, 
this gland is, of all the ductless glands, by far the most 
liable to disease. The general name goitre is given to this 
disease. It has many forms. The commonest is exces- 
sively common—and the complacent view that it may be 
important in Switzerland or the “ goitre belt” of the 
Middle West in the United States, but scarcely occurs here, 
is very far from upheld by the goitre survey officially 
initiated here after I began to draw attention to the import- 
ance of the disease and the unique powers of iodine in its 
cure and, above all, in its prevention. 

This survey, which has recently become practically 
worldwide, has taught us much, and some of our new 
knowledge requires us to modify our views, in accordance 
with the teaching of Colonel McCarrison, who has long been 
the most distinguished student of the subject in this country. 
Goitre is doubtless very often a “deficiency disease,” 
strictly comparable to beri-beri, scurvy and rickets, due 
respectively to lack of Vitamins B, C and D. The defect 
is in respect of iodine, and the restoration of this essential 
element to the intake cures and prevents such cases. But 
it is unfortunately not true that goitre is negligible near 
the sea, where spray, rich in iodine from the sea, is carried 
over the land by landward breezes, and enters the soil and 
its vegetable products and its current water. We have to 
recognise the existence of much goitre, even where, as in 
New Zealand and Cornwall, the supply of iodine would 
seem to be abundant. Colonel McCarrison adduces power- 
ful evidence to suggest that intestinal infections are often 
responsible for preventing the assimilation and utilisation 
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of iodine, or else for increasing the needs of the body for 
thyroxin. 

One is reminded of the puzzles associated with another 
essential element, iron. Not so long ago, “ simple anemia,” 
or chlorosis, the ‘‘ green-sickness ”’ of Shakespeare’s vocabu- 
lary, was extremely common amongst young girls in all 
our cities. They had not enough iron in their blood. To 
give iron in large doses was to cure them. Yet the physi- 
ologists were convinced that those girls were receiving more 
iron in their ordinary diet than the recognised daily need 
of the body for that element. Nevertheless, iron eured 
them: and Sir Clifford Allbutt, commenting on the use of 
old Blaud’s Pills, too hard to dissolve, wrote that ‘‘ incurable 
anemia means insoluble pills.” And now, in the case of 
goitre and iodine, it is evident that, for whatever reason, 
the body requires far more iodine than would ordinarily 
be necessary, and the precious element acts with no less 
striking success than the large doses of iron in chlorosis. 

The other point which occurs to the student is this. In 
past years I have referred to the very striking research of 
Dr. Percy Stocks at the Galton Eugenics Laboratory, 
critically examined and ratified by Professor Karl Pearson 
himself, which demonstrated the high correlation between 
the incidence of goitre and that of cancer of the digestive 
tract. In the light of Colonel McCarrison’s teaching, we 
cannot but suspect that intestinal intoxication, derived 
from microbes, may lie at the root of both the cancer and 
the goitre in hosts of such cases. And we may remind 
ourselves of the universally recognised powers of iodine 
as an antiseptic, quite apart from its use as raw material 
for the thyroid gland: and of the striking faet that, in 
contrast with so many agents which produce local irritation, 
iodine is not, even where it has been used loeally in irritant 
doses for prolonged periods, an excitant of cancer. (But 
iodine is a proper inhabitant of our living cells—the notori- 
ous carcinogenic irritants are not.) 

This article was begun in the hope, evidently absurd, 
that I might be able briefly to summarise the advance in 
our knowledge of this fascinating theme since last I_ wrote 
upon it. My space goes rapidly and I have not yet cven 
referred to the International Goitre Conference, held in 
Berne last August, with notable success. Indeed, little 
more can be done than to give the reference to the excellent 
summary of the work there accomplished, which we owe 
to Professor His, of Berlin.* Sixteen countries were 
represented; there was an unprecedented exhibition, 
which should be made permanent, and valuable truths were 
established. A full official report will appear in due course. 
Meanwhile the eapital fact is clearly established by the 
Conference that iodine is the cardinal preventive of goitre ; 
and on that fact we can act, whilst the various and complex 
cetiology of this disease is being elucidated. The contention 
that iodine should be systematically added to the dietary 
of all children, expectant and nursing mothers is fully 
justified. In the light of the work of Dr. Perey Stocks, 
let me add that the middle-aged, as well, should evidently 
ensure that their intake of iodine is well maintained and 
unfailing, as part of their prophylaxis against cancer. 

And this leads me to what I had intended to be the main 
argument of the present article—that recent discoveries 
in the relation between iodine and nutrition have incal- 
culably widened the field of interest and utility which must 
be attributed to thiselement. Before me, quite apart from 
the Goitre Conference, are abstracts of ninety recent papers 
on iodine in relation to life, most of which have nothing 
to do with goitre at all. This element is one of the basal 
factors of life. The botanist and agriculturist are con- 
cerned with it. The farmer cannot know too much about 
it. Like fixed nitrogen—whether naturally or artificially 

* Klinische Wochenschrift, October 1st, 1927. 
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fixed, whether derived from Chile or from coal or from the 
electric arc—iodine is one of the farmer’s best friends 
did he but know it. Yet, if I attempt to indicate this 
argument, no space avails to suggest the recently recognised 
medicinal and nutritive utility of this element in, for 
instance, tuberculosis—notably when dissolved in milk, 


after the fashion which has lately been found so successfyl 
in Hamburg and elsewhere. 


None but iodised salt enters my own home, of course: 
and repeated public protests have brought down the price 
thereof to reasonable rates in some instances. We are 
really only at the beginning of the subject. The student 
may be referred to a recent very useful paper by Dr. Kenneth 
Fraser, deputy county M.O.H. and school medical officer 
for Cumberland.t My last word at this time must be more 
general. It is to argue that, whilst the greater part of the 
materia medica, inherited from mediaeval ignorance, is 
being progressively discarded, the medicines of the future 
will be those which are native to the body, those which were 
necessary for its growth, those without which neither it 
nor its ancestors could have come into existence—medicines 
such as —. the vitamins, and iodine. They are the 
supreme medicines, because they are natural nutrients, 
The progress of true medicine is from the abuse of poisons 
to the use of foods. LENs. 


Correspondence 
TEN YEARS OF BOLSHEVISM 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 


Str,—Allow me as a British engineer working in Moscow, and 
not a mere visitor on a tour of inspection, to endorse all you 
have written in the above article—that is to say, all except a 
certain delicately insinuated tone about the article which leaves 
a wrong impression on the reader, and somewhat panders to the 
misinformed English ideas of the Soviet Government in operation. 
Let me take one instance. In referring to propaganda you 
write : ‘‘ Every drama on the Moscow stage, whether it portrays 
the triumph of . . . or of a Chinese coolie over a cynical brutal 
English officer, is a glorification of the underdog.” This is 
clearly a reference to Meierhold’s play, Reéch-ay Kee-ti-ye 
(Roar China). You then go on to state: “ This propaganda is, 
of course, extremely crude.” I agree that much, if not most, 
of the Soviet official propaganda is to Western tastes crude, but 
Roar China is an outstanding exception. I seem to remember 
reading an article in your paper many months ago, evidently 
written by a highly qualified critic, which I cannot pretend tw be, 
and in which the writer was very enthusiastic regarding the 
artistic value of Roar China. Also in the Manchester Guardian 
a similar enthusiastic article appeared last winter. Reéch-ay 
Kee-ta-ye cannot be truthfully called crude. 

Working here in Moscow amidst daily evidence of the remark- 
able creative power of that inner hope and vitality new awakened 
in the Russian people, one feels that it is highly imperative that 
England should be made aware of it. As your writer explains 
it is probable that neither the Dictatorship of the Proletariat nor 
Lenin’s Communism is important. What really is important 
is the wonderful new hope and new life of the Russian people. 
It seems to me to be a new faith of which Lenin was the prophet. 
The leaders have aroused something in the hearts of the people 
which shapes and forces their policy and assures earnest service. 

Russia has a long way to go, and much cumbersome machinery 
of organisation and bureaucracy to scrap. Incidentally it & 
exceedingly difficult and irritating to submit to this frequently 
stupid and always inflexible bureaucracy—at least I find it s0. 
Nevertheless, England must learn to ignore the “ crude prop® 
ganda” and cumbersome bureaucracy, and see beyond to the 
really important thing and learn from it.—Yours, etc., “4 


{Our reference was not to Meierhold’s play, but to the 
propagandist films which the Soviet Government displays 
throughout Eastern Asia—reaching even into Afghanistan.— 


Ep. N.S.]} 
KENYA 
To the Editor of Tux New SrTratresMan. 

Srr,—The writer of “ The Incredible Colony” in your last 
week’s issue seems to have let his anti-Imperialism take charge, 
when he stigmatises the white man’s administration of native 
Kenya as veiled slavery, and as having no redeeming points. 
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Usually, in a defence of this kind, he who reads is ready to 
detect a thin, small scraping noise, as of an axe being ground. 
| therefore hasten to disclaim any connection, near or remote, 
with the colony in question ; and put forward only the broader 
aspect of the matter which your reviewer, in his hunt for nar- 
rowed causes of offence, seems to have missed. 

The white man in Africa is indispensable to the native, if 
the latter hopes to acquire any modicum of civilisation. The 
impulse to civilisation, as even your reviewer will admit, comes 
to the native hand in hand with an increasing prosperity. The 
native commences his prosperity with wage-earning; it may 
be assumed that he will, some day, earn enough to be able to 
share in the industries which he has helped to create; in the 
remote event, he may even originate industries in which white 
men do not share. Uganda, for instance, is in traceable 
process of carrying this sequence through. Exclude the white 
man altogether ; can it then be imagined that the Bantu would 
bestir himself to advance beyond barbarism? Is there a 
recorded instance of even a single native travelling as much 
as a hundred miles through the bush to barter a special bit 
of bark-cloth for a new fashion in spear-heads ? On the whole 
long coastline of Africa, has there ever been a Bantu who, 
bestriding a chance piece of timber, has pushed himself out of 
the five-fathom line? Even for fun? Without the white 
man, the Bantu is planté la, and static; lacking the impulse 
to prosperity and, with it, the impulse to temporal or ethical 
betterment. 

Again, the white man brings (in the case of Kenya, apparently 
is able to compel) movement. Not merely the primitive foot- 
movement from kraal to kraal, but the movement which roads 
and railways make possible. This upsetting of native inertia 
is one of the cardinal assets of the missionary. In the primitive 
preaching of the Gospel the missionary moved from place to 
place; this itinerant proselytising was attended with the poorest 
and most evanescent results. Nowadays, with the native on 
the move and the missionary established, it is possible to have 
missions, schools, even cathedrals as the outward expression 
to the native of a faith founded on solid things and therefore 
desirable. Missionary work established in centres becomes 
organised, and thereby powerful for good; it is able to create 
sub-centres and, in the end, so to ramify throughout a colony 
that the native accepts it as part of his normal outlook, and 
converts multiply. 

There are only two portions of Africa quite free from the 
white man’s domination, direct or indirect—Liberia and Abys- 
sinia. Is moral or material welfare on a high plane in either ? 
By your reviewer’s reasoning, the white man being absolutely 
excluded, life in either place should be Utopian. I doubt it. 

Granted, then, that the white man brings with him material 
prosperity for the native and the breaking down of inertia, 
both of them impulses to a higher plane of civilisation—the 
single countervailing grumble against him is that he does so 
for his own advantage, and that he tries to do it too fast. 
Admittedly, in exiling himself, he hopes to profit by it, and is 
not constantly reminding himself that the native also profits 
pari passu. His is a practical, but quite fair, materialism. Its 
resulting prosperity can only come by commerce; and the 
laws of profitable commerce are set for him in Europe, not in 
Africa. To condemn him for supplying the industries of Europe 
with their tropical raw material is to challenge the basis of 
trade, to tilt at windmills. As for the rapidity with which he 
does it, there, again, Europe sets the pace. And the necessity 
for rapid and extensive production even those loud-voiced 
exponents of twentieth-century barbarism—the Soviets—are 
compelled to admit. 

If your reviewer insists on excluding the white man as the 
economic godparent of the savage—on excluding the prosperity 
and the movement which his presence involves—he is advocating 
that “‘ placid, pathetic contentment ” which a brother idealist 
of his, in quite another continent, was so successfully loud in 
condemning.—Y ours, etc., L. A. BreTHELL. 

New Chase, Dorking. 

November 22nd. 

[Colonel Bethell seems rather to have misunderstood Lord 
Olivier’s point. It is one thing to propose the entire exclusion 
of the white man from cultivable Africa and quite another to 
object to “forced labour” schemes which cannot very easily 
be distinguished from slavery. There is surely a rational 
middle course.—Ep. N.S,] 


THE BAKEHOUSE VANMAN'S WEEK 
To the Editor of Tux New SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Geoffrey Weald will supple- 
ment his interesting article in your last issue by dealing, in the 
near future, with conditions in the bakehouse itself. 

My father has had something like thirty years’ experience of 
baking, including four years’ service in the field bakeries at 


Rouen during the war. He was, until a few months ago, 
employed by a baker and confectioner in a small way in a market 
town in the Midlands. His hours were from six in the morning 
until six or after in the evening each day of the week except one, 
when, if lucky, he managed to leave off about 3 p.m. In addition 
to these hours, however, he had to return in the evening (including 
Sunday) to ** set sponge ”’ and, of course, holiday times, especially 
Christmas and Good Friday, invariably meant longer rather than 
shorter hours. A week’s holiday in the year was neither offered 
to, nor expected by him. He was, I suppose, what one might 
term a skilled worker in this particular trade, being entirely 
responsible for all the bread, cakes and confectionery made 
and having no help, apart from that of one lad, and practically 
no supervision. His wages were 60s. a week, no overtime being 
paid. 

Only those with an intimate knowledge of the interior 
of country bakehouses can appreciate the almost intolerable 
conditions under which indoor men have to work. More often 
than not, the old-fashioned bakehouse itself is far too small, 
dirty and inconvenient for the purpose for which it is used, and 
it is a rare thing to find one in which it is impossible to touch the 
ceiling with one’s hand. Moreover, baking in a “ one-man 
show ”’ calls for the physique of a giant—possessed unfortunately 
by few bakers—while the general atmosphere is calculated to 
easily overcome the most robust of lungs.—Yours, etc., 


F. W. R. 


THE NEW GROVE AND SIR HENRY BISHOP 
To the Editor of Tut New StTaTESMAN. 

Str,—In your review of the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music, it is stated that “it is strange that in an article of 
two columns on Sir Henry Bishop not a word should be said 
as. to his merits as a composer, nor is the interesting fact 
mentioned that he was the first musician to receive a knight- 
hood.” 

Bishop, in reality, was. the fourth musician to receive a 
knighthood. The first was Sir William Parsons, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon (b. London 1746, d. 1817), who was knighted in 1795. 
In 1786 he was appointed Master of George III.’s band of 
music. Ten years afterwards he was appointed musical 
instructor to the daughters of the King, and about the same 
time magistrate in the Great Marlborough Street police court. 
He retained the triple position for several years. Parsons 
completed his musical studies in Italy, but the Dictionaries 
are silent as to where he obtained his knowledge of the law. 

The second was Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. (b. Dublin 
1762, d. 1888), who was knighted in 1803. He is now mainly 
remembered as being responsible for the accompaniments to 
Thomas Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

The third was Sir George Smart (b. 1776, d. 1867), the con- 
ductor and organist to the Chapel Royal, who was knighted 
in 1811. He had a large share in the production of Weber’s 
opera Oberon, at Covent Garden Theatre in 1827, and the great 
German composer died at his London residence a few weeks 
afterwards.—Yours, etc., ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

86 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Miscellany 
AN EGYPTIAN GENTLEMAN 


WAS alone in my carriage for the first hour. The 
heat was stifling. I opened the window. The 
sand blew in and got into my eyes, down my 

throat, up my nose. I closed the window. Then the heat 
once more became overpowering. I opened the window. 
And the sand blew in. . . . Precisely. It was a complete 
circle. For the whole of that hour I was either opening 
the window or shutting it. 

At the end of the hour the engine shrieked. Abdul 
Hassid the driver wiped the perspiration from his brow 
and the train stopped. We had reached a station—Allah 
willing—alive. 

Then I cursed myself for a fool. Here was I alone in a 
first-class compartment, because I had taken the advice 
of a clerk (who had never been outside London) of a 
touring agency whose clientéle is composed mainly of snobs. 
‘* Englishmen, sir,” he had said, “ must travel first-class 
in Egypt. Yes, sir, they must.” And here was a crowd of 
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the most interesting and unwashed Arabs imaginable 
flocking into the other end of the train—wailing, pushing, 
yelling, talking—to whom I could not speak, with whom I 
could not rub shoulders, with whom—bah! Confound the 
heat ! 

A sinister-looking cut-throat tries to sell me some liquorice 
water. A young man in European costume and with a 
horrid leer tries to sell me a Petit Parisien and then pro- 
duces some unpleasant post-cards from his inside pocket. 
A man sells circles of bread on a stick. The railway guard 
begins to shout and to scream and to slam doors—then he 
curses an old man who cannot climb on to the high foot- 
board—shouts again, and the perspiration stands in great 
beads on his forehead or rolls down his cheeks. 

My first-class carriage remains deserted. The flow of 
life and perspiration and smell and talk are all at the other 
end. Why was I sucha fool? Curse that idiot clerk—bah ! 
Confound the heat ! 

When the guard had ceased to curse he blew a toy 
trumpet, a signal that Abdul Hassid was about to resume 
his labours and the train to start. At the same moment 
the door at the end of the corridor was slammed, and a 
moment later, just as the train was starting, there came 
into my carriage a great parcel wrapped in an Arab news- 
paper, behind the parcel a smiling Egyptian, and behind 
the Egyptian—carefully attached to him—a small boy, 
frightened-looking, and not too well washed. 

The parcel deposited itself on the seat. A bottle of wine 
drawn from the pocket of the Egyptian was placed next to 
it, the boy was thrown carelessly at the corner, and between 
the wine and the boy sat the Egyptian. 

““Comment allez-vous, monsieur?”’ he smiled to me, be- 
nignantly, sympathetically, just a trifle condescendingly. 

“Thank you. Quite well,” I, in English. 

“Ah! Monsieur speaks English? It is all one thing to 
me. I have not speak English many years, but I over to 
London and I speak.” 

“Really ? You were in London ? 
teresting.” I looked out of the window. 

“Perhaps you would care to know my name?” He 
took a leather wallet from his pocket and presented me 
with his card: ‘ Malik Basamairly”” written in Gothic 
across the middle; his address was in the right-hand 
corner. 

“I will write for you the number of my telephone. 
You will be pleased, perhaps, to call upon me when you are 
in Ca-iro.” 

“ That is extremely kind of you.” 

“‘ This little one,” he went on without a pause, handing 
me back the card with his ’phone number pencilled upon 
it and pointing to the urchin who was staring at me with 
great open eyes. “I picked him up on my brother-in-law’s 
estate. He is the son of my father’s sister’s daughter. He 
is six years of the age, and is of good parentage. He talks 
not much because he is ashamed before strangers. My 
brother-in-law has five children and one is dead. I have 
been married with my mistress for seven years and she 
will not have children yet. And I think not it is always 
wise to have children. My brother-in-law is rich in cotton. 
He has great estates and two hundred fellahin work for 
him.” 

** Really ?”°—he had paused slightly to see that his 
words had had the desired effect; there was nothing for 
me but to put in a helpful word. 

“* His chief steward is Khalil ibn Khabir, and he has two 
wives. The two of them are good women, but he has only 
one son.” 

When this part of his history was over he proceeded to 
undo the parcel. 

“ You will see this little one is not properly dressed. I 


That is very in- 


——— 


took him away as you see him. I said to him, ‘ Walad, wil 
you be coming with me to Ca-iro?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said. Just 
in that way I took him up. But he is hungry it may be, 
so we will eat something together.” 

He took out some round cake-looking rolls—very greasy 
—and put one on my lap, gave one to the boy and took one 
for himself. 


“Thanks very much—but I have only just had a very 
good meal. I really...” 

I handed him back the roll. A slight frown came over 
his smiling face. He snatched the roll from the boy, who 
glared. He threw his own out of the window and pushed 
mine back into the parcel. He pulled out a mass of greyish 
sticky paste. 

“You, monsieur, will be pleased to eat this.” 

I saw the danger of refusing. I saw also the angry and 
greedy eyes of Malak’s father’s sister’s daughter’s son. I 
took out a knife. 

“* Perhaps you will allow me to cut a piece off ? ” 

I cut off what I considered a reasonable piece and handed 
back the rest to Mr. Basamairly. He took it, divided it 
into two. The boy made for it quickly and swallowed down 
large mouthfuls. He was not going to be robbed again of a 
tasty morsel. I ate it bravely, uncomplainingly, reli- 
giously. It was very sickly. 

“That is really very good,” said I, having managed to 


swallow the last piece and, like my friend, having sucked 
each finger in turn. 


“Do you like it?” 

“Tt is very nice.” 

“Boy!” he said, like a drill sergeant, and pulled the 
remaining piece that the child was happily sucking from 
its mouth. ‘ Please eat this, monsieur.” 

“Thanks. No more. What is it called? I should like 
to buy some for myself when . . .” 

This was an excellent red herring. 

“* Halawathenay,” said he. 

“IT beg your pardon ? ” 

He took out another of his cards and wrote first in 
Arabic and underneath it in English “‘ Halaut Henay.” 

** Where do you buy it?” 

“It is sweets for the children. At the shops for babies’ 
foods.” 

Yes. I did feel a burning sensation in my cheeks. I 
imagine I was meant to. The halaut episode over, he 
brought out some black olives. These were wrapped in the 
Voice of Egypt. 1 was a little troubled over the kernels— 
because in a first-class carriage you cannot throw such 
things on the floor . . . Curse that fool clerk!... 
but Mr. Basamairly showed what might be done—and, 
after all, there is no reason why passengers should not keep 
the railway line well greased. 

Other items in his gala feast followed rapidly. When 
the last course had arrived the boy curled himself up in his 
corner and fell fast asleep. That bottle of wine was itching 
to be opened. You felt its mute appeal. But is not this 
a Muhamedan country? Is there, perhaps, nothing but 
water inside? Or is it medicine? Nonsense, why should 
it be medicine ? si 

“This is the first time you have come, monsieur, to visit 
my country ? ” 

“Yes. I have only been here three weeks.” 

“Is that the truth ? Then we must drink a something to 
our friendship.” ; 

Out of its paper wrapping stepped the bottle of wine. 
There was no glass. There is, however, a mou h to every 
bottle. I took a draught and he took a draught. I took 
another. And then he took one. So on. You understand 
the process ? Then the bottle went out of the window, the 
Voice of Egypt crying after it. 
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“J was under the impression that you in Egypt—that 
is to say Muslims—do not drink wine ? ” 


“Ah! Iam a modern man and I am—Allah willing— 
progressive. You see, not the drinking wine is religion. 


But I must live in the world, in the to-day world. In my 
father’s house I do not drink anything of intoxicant. For 
my father is of the yesterday world. It would hurt his 
heart me to see with the wine.” 

Then he looked me up and down. 

“ You are thirty-five years of the age?” 

“Ha!” I laughed it off. ‘* Not so bad as that.” 

“You have a business ? ” 

"Wm. b.ce 

“How many men do you make-to-work for you? So? 
Then it is you win several thousand pounds—Egyptian 
every year?” 

Within twenty minutes he knew everything about me 
that was to be known. No one was more amazed than I 
at the picture I had painted of myself... . I mentioned 
tarbushes—quite incidentally. 

“Ah! Please take mine.’ 

Before I knew where I was he had snatched my hat from 
my head and fixed his tarbush horizontally upon it. 

“Thanks, but as a European, I cannot very well wear a 
tarbush—can 1?” I returned it—immediately ; politely, 
I hope, but determinedly. The look of anxiety that had 
crept into his eyes disappeared at once. He was clearly 
relieved. He placed it back again on his own head at a 
slightly more jaunty angle than it had previously stood. 
Then he examined his nails, and finding they did not come 
up to European standards he proceeded to manicure them, 
and when that was done he took the fingers of the sleeping 
boy and manicured them. Truly they needed it. Mean- 
while he said many wise and trite things about politics and 
internationalism and wireless and morals. He was well 
informed—he assured me—about everything. He held 
very distinctive views—he assured me—about all the to- 
day problems. 

Then the engine shrieked. Abdul Hassid, our driver, 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. The train stopped. 
Ihad reached my station. 

“Good day,” I said, ‘I am very pleased to have met 
you.” ; 

“Of course.” He was holding both my hands and 
shaking them affectionately. ‘‘ Of course, you are pleased 
to see me. I am a perfect gentleman.” 

E. D GorlrTEIN. 


THE DEATH OF A ZULU 


HE weather is mild 
At the house of one of the dead. 
There is fruit in the hands of his child 
With flowers on his head. 


Smoke rises up from the floor, 
And the hands of a ghost 
(No shadow darkens the door) 
Caress the door-post. 


Inside sits the wife, frantic, forsaken, 

Too wild to weep; 

Food lies uncooked at her feet, and is taken 
By venturing fowls : 

Outside, the dogs were asleep, 

But they waken, 

And one of them howls; 

And Echo replies. 


At last, with a sudden fear shaken, 
The little child cries. 
WiLi1amM PLoMER. 


Music 


THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING 
GREAT 


R. ARTHUR SCHNABEL, who played the 
M Brahms second pianoforte concerto at 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert 
last week, is one of the finest pianists I have ever 
heard, or ever expect to hear. More than a year ago, 
entering the Queen’s Hall on a dismal Sunday after- 
noon, I heard him for the first time. There was a 
small audience, but it included a few people whose 
presence meant that something above the ordinary 
level of pianistic virtuosity was expected. I have 
forgotten the programme except that it included 
Beethoven’s C minor Op. 111 sonata. But I have not 
forgotten the C minor sonata which I consider I 
heard for the first time in my life that afternoon. 
There was no fuss in the daily Press the next day, and 
Mr. Schnabel disappeared as quietly as he had appeared, 
and this was perfectly appropriate and characteristic ; 
so much so, indeed, that it is with a certain misgiving 
that one mentions Mr. Schnabel in print at ail since 
nowadays publicity is not for great men but for 
simulacra who will take whatever shape their publicity 
agents suggest as advantageous to them. 

Last autumn, or early this spring, Mr. Schnabel 
came to London again and gave a recital at the 
Grotrian Hall, at which he played several Beethoven 
sonatas, including the ‘ Hammerklavier.”” None of 
us who were present had any doubt that we had 
heard the “ Hammerklavier” for the first time in 
our lives. One did not leave that concert in 
the usual critical mood, saying this was good, that 
was fair, but that on the whole the sooner it 
was all forgotten the better; no, one left over- 
whelmed with the intensity of the experiences and 
perfectly satisfied. As I reflect on the famous pianists 
I have heard I call to mind Busoni, Hofmann, 
Rosenthal, Harold Bauer, Paderewski, Gieseking, but 
I have to admit that none of these except Busoni and 
Hofmann have left much of an impression. Busoni’s 
playing of Mozart was the finest I have ever heard 
and it sets a standard for all who remember it, which 
makes the Mozart playing of most other pianists 
very anemic. Take, for example, the D minor piano- 
forte concerto. How trivial is the conception most 
pianists have of the slow movement, and how utterly 
they miss the dramatic intensity of the contrasting 
section in that movement, which Busoni used to play 
marvellously, so that it was quite clear that Mozart 
meant by it something quite different to the mere 
decorative interlude between two halves of a pretty 
Romance—which is all the slow movement amounts 
to at the hands of ninety-nine out of a hundred pianists. 
But now I long to hear Schnabel play the Mozart 
pianoforte concertos, for there is no one else I have 
ever listened to in whom I have the least confidence. 

Josef Hofmann is undoubtedly one of the most 
supreme pianists as far as sheer pianism goes who have 
ever lived. I suppose a virtuoso could never be bored 
listening to Hofmann, he does such marvellous things 
and has such a remarkably musical mind; yet those of 
us who are not virtuosos and are not sustained by this 
professional interest undoubtedly do get bored. And 
when it comes to playing Beethoven, especially the last 
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sonatas, well, Hofmann frankly is very disappointing. 
Naturally he gives one a good deal of pleasure in certain 
passages, but his conception of the C minor sonata— 
which is the only one I have heard him play in recent 
years—is not only inadequate but so incomplete that 
one does not feel one has really heard the sonata at all. 
And, indeed, that is true. If I were Professor of Music 
at Oxford University and I were lecturing to students 
and I was trying to give them some notion of the 
content of the ‘“ Hammerklavier,” or the C minor 
sonata, I would at last say to them: “ You have to 
hear these sonatas played to understand them, you 
cannot play them yourselves and I cannot play them,what 
are we to do?” Well, most ‘‘great” pianists sooner 
or later go to Oxford and the day comes when Gieseking 
(whom I have heard play the C minor sonata also) 
or Josef Hofmann arrives at Oxford. Oxford being a 
real home of learning and not a congerie of hotels full 
of people merely seeking amusement, there is a genuine 
intellectual interest in music and the programme of 
the great virtuoso is eagerly looked up. Suppose to 
their satisfaction they find down for performance the C 
minor or the Hammerklavier sonata—which in the realm 
of pianoforte music are the equivalent in importance of 
the Sistine chapel and, let us say, Chartres in painting 
and architecture. Enormously excited, the Professor 
of Music, a number of dons from different colleges and 
all the most intellectually vigorous of the under- 
graduates troop to hear Hofmann or Gieseking play the 
C minor or the Hammerklavier sonata. Now if Hofmann 
or Gieseking play these works as I have heard them play, 
there is no doubt whatever that their Oxford audience 
would be impressed. You. cannot play these gigantic 
sonatas without making some effect ; but nevertheless 
they will not have really heard and understood those 
sonatas and unless gifted with a kind of innate musical 
genius nobody in the audience will have fully grasped 
the stupendous character of these works. 

But if Arthur Schnabel were going to Oxford and 
were to play these sonatas then I should telegraph 
immediately to my friends there, “‘ cut everything, don’t 
miss Schnabel.” The ordinary music lover has no 
conception of what a combination of qualities is re- 
quired to do justice to the greatest musical master- 
pieces. The world is quite full of talented people. 
Pianists who can play the most difficult music from 
sight, read straight from orchestra scores, and play 
the most complicated music accurately and vivaciously 
are legion. But when it comes to adding to a super- 
lative virtuosity—delicacy, subtlety, insight, under- 
standing, imagination and vision, then indeed these 
virtuosos appear suddenly to be extremely thin and 
bloodless phantoms. 

And the same is true of composers. Brahms, for 
example, whose concerto Mr. Schnabel played the 
other night, is an interesting specimen of the limitations 
of even the man of genius. That Brahms had musical 
genius is unquestionable, that he was strikingly defi- 
cient in intellect is equally unquestionable, although 
many people mistake the skill of the practised crafts- 
man for intellectual power, and as Brahms was a most 
accomplished craftsman he is commonly considered to 
be a composer of great intellectual power. But 
intellectual power is not shown in the invention of 
details, or the fitting and dovetailing of parts—however 
exquisitely done; it is shown in the design, in the 
planning and conception of a work as a whole. Here 
Brahms is notably lacking. There is not a single large 
scale work of his which has complete unity of design. 
Only occasionally in his songs is his design perfect ; 
in his symphonies and other orchestral works never ! 
The second pianoforte concerto, for example, is as ill- 
conceived a composition as a man of genius ever put 
his hand to. There is no balance between pianoforte 
and orchestra, the treatment of the pianoforte in relation 
with the orchestra has never, it is quite clear, been 


I 


properly thought out by Brahms, and throughout this 
composition our interest is kept alive only by Brahms’ 
inventiveness in detail. He is a master of harmonic 
and rhythmic devices, there are hardly any limits to 
his power of making a funny little scroll there and putting 
a delicious little spot of colour here. He is the most 
rococo and pretty pettifogging of composers and a 
most finished craftsman. 

And there is another quality possessed by Brahms 
which often, indeed, goes along with this rather petty 
inventiveness, and this is sentiment. Brahms is the 
great master of sehnsucht, of love by moonlight— 
with nothing so crude and physical as a real mistress 
in the bedroom with him! No, mere moonlight and 
nightingales and a room filled with shadows, the 
shadows of regret and sentimentality. And his songs 
and melodies do not express the devastating, incinerating 
male passion of a man who loves and desires a woman ; 
but the schoolgirlish nostalgia of a young lovesick 
maiden who knows nothing as yet of love itself. All 
Brahms’ best and most genuine music expresses a 
somewhat luscious cloying sentiment and it is one of the 
most strange and surprising of phenomena in musical 
history that this sentimentalist of genius should have 
been considered austere and difficult. 

But there is, naturally, another side to Brahms, 
Alongside this sentimental, extremely rich and seductive 
melodist is a ‘‘great man.” This “ great man ” was 
partly the product of his friends and of the anti- 
Wagnerian party who required a “ great man” to 
lead their army against the barbarian hordes of Liszt 
and Wagner. And since Wagner and Liszt were 
barbarians, Brahms had to become a classic; + so 
we get this sentimental schoolgirl pushed upon a 
pedestal and made the classical champion of modern 
music. Brahms was flattered and honoured by the 
demands made upon him and did his very best— 
being not a reckless but a patient conscientious man— 
to live up to his réle. Hence the late arrival of his 
first symphony, composed when he was over forty and 
hailed immediately as “‘ the tenth.” Brahms had to 
begin—being the champion—where Beethoven left off. 
But no symphony was ever less like Beethoven in 
essential character than this “tenth.” Brahms with 
his genius and his craftsmanship did succeed in com- 
posing a very remarkable work which has all the 
intentions and the trappings of the epical and heroic. 
But it is a hero who simply will not march. He remains 
firmly planted upon his pedestal, he harangues and 
makes gestures—firm, magnificent, rhetorical gestures— 
but march he will not. Now a hero who will not march 
is no good at all as a successor to Beethoven, because 
the essence of Beethoven is that he did march. In the 
jargon of musical criticisms this may be described as 
his power of development. Beethoven does not reiterate 
his themes, does not ornament and embroider them, 
does not carve and pare away at them making all 
sorts of pretty rococo shapes—he develops them; 
they grow and move onwards, onwards, onwards. 
And their growing and marching onwards is what makes 
them so irresistibly moving—if I may be allowed the 
pun! Brahms, on the other hand, never moves, 
he merely rests first upon one foot, then upon another, 
and distracts our attention from his stationary 
position by a display of the most marvellous musical 
cunning that has ever been known. 

And some of this cunning was displayed by Mr. 
Schnabel when he played the Brahms concerto and 
tied all its scraps—very pretty and charming scraps— 
together with the adroitness and mastery of a musical 
magician. But he did not deceive all of us. And 
the moral of all this is that it is extremely difficult 
to be great. There are very few, oh, so very few great 
men or great anything. But Beethoven was a great 


composer, Brahms was a great craftsman—and Mr. 
Schnabel is a great pianist. 


W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is a poem by Browning which has for its 
motto a quotation from a Paris newspaper, “ We 
shall soon lose a celebrated building,” and the 
opening words of the poem are: “No, for Pll save it!” 
The building was the Morgue. It would be very jolly 
to be able to write with such confidence in the power of 
one’s pen. The measure of Browning’s confidence in this 
case may be estimated by remembering the fact that at 
the time he was writing it is doubtful if more than six 
Frenchmen had ever read any of his poems. Still, he 
could begin, ‘No, Dll save it,” before proceeding to 
moralise on the corpses he had seen lying each on its 
copper couch, in a vein which three out of his six French 
readers would, at that date, have hardly recognised as 
being poetry at all. The Doric little Morgue, however, 
did last a good many years after that; but not, of course, 
thanks to Browning. I remember walking through it 
inadvertently when I was a boy. It was raining, and the 
open porch offered a moment’s shelter as I crossed the 
bridge. Thus I found myself face to face with the first dead 
men and women I had ever seen, and paused in fascinated 

horror. 

fal * * 

One of the most significant points at which the Middle 
Ages differed from modern times, and indeed any one 
period of civilisation is apt to differ from another, is the 
degree to which the living allow themselves to be reminded 
of death. The conception of death as close or remote, 
or so remote as to be unreal, tinctures in corresponding 
degrees the imagination and behaviour of each epoch. 
(Recall the rather startling effects of the War—though 
it was so short—upon us.) The key to the Middle Ages is 
that no one then forgot death for long together; the key 
to America, and America is not a nation but an epoch, 
an earnest—not necessarily of things hoped for—but of 
things to come (Sicut vos estis nos fuimus), is that the 
fact of death has become indecent and unmentionable. 
Have not the very undertakers there banded together 
and insisted on being called morticians? They publish 
a journal of their own, The Casket, which is one of the most 
amusing exercises in euphemism conceivable. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s admirable description of Los Angeles, the chapter 
in Jesting Pilate which he calls “ The City of Dreadful 
Joy,” is explicable only as an example of a civilisation 
which has forgotten death. 

* ok * 

In the Middle Ages, on the other hand, the idea of death 
was at a child’s elbow from the first steps it took in life ; 
in the later Middle Ages it became an obsession, aggravated 
by an excessive terror of hell and the idea that the world 
was coming to an end. Death was a great cultural idea. 
We cannot begin to understand the minds of those men, 
their passions, literature, customs and behaviour, unless 
we remember that. It accounts for their toleration of 
inequality and for their sense of human equality, in a way so 
much more sincere than ours; for their indifference to 
comfort and their love of splendour, the pageantry and 
severity of their mourning, their bursts of wild pleasure— 
hunting and dancing, the strange mingling of pride, pity 
and anger in the medieval soul. Did not also the presence 
of death among us, 1914 to 1918, produce a strange mixture 
and heightening of those feelings? This preoccupation 
with death finds expression in literature and art under 
three main forms. The first may be said to be summarised 
in Villon’s refrain : 

Mais ov sont les neiges d’antan ? 


And where are not only all the beautiful women, but the 
Popes and Kings and Princes ? 
Est ubi gloria nunc Babylonia nunc ubi dirus 
Nabugodonosor, et Darii vigor, illeque Cyrus ? 

“Where is your glory, Babylon? Where now the terrible 
Nebuchadnezzar, the might of Darius and Cyrus?” The 
second has nothing of wistfulness about it, and expresses 
terror of death; I mean that realistic charnel contem- 
plation of mortality, which is characteristic of the late 
Middle Ages, the love of portraying in stone skeletons, 
and bodies, rigid, naked in death, or dropping into ragged 
decay ; lastly, the macabre drama, akin to the latter, of 
the Dance of Death; a favourite theme of frescoes, rough 
wood-cuts and morality plays. In each of these scenes 
the gruesome and indefatigable Dancer touches and leads 
away the king from his court, the rich man from his hoard, 
the bride from her bridegroom, the feaster from the feast, 
the child from its parents. The lesson is the uncertainty 
of life at every stage and the omnipresence of death. 
And what death itself meant to the medieval imagination, 
quite apart from the fear of hell, is shown in the popular 
belief that Lazarus after his resurrection lived in continual 
misery and horror at the thought that he should have to 
pass again through that door. 


* * * 


How familiar corpses would have been to me had I been 
a boy in Paris in, say, the reign of Louis XI! The church- 
yard of the Holy Innocents in Paris was a sauntering place 
and meeting place, such as the Palais Royal became after 
the Revolution. It was the most envied of burial places. 
No corpse could rest long in that sacred earth; its room 
was too ardently coveted by the great as well as the poor. 
There was a convenient superstition that a body placed 
in it decomposed to the bone in nine days. Charnel houses 
had to be built round it where the fragments were piled 
pell-mell, while all along its cloisters the death-dance 
told its story. Burials and exhumations were incessant. 
Friars preached there and prostitutes walked there; pro- 
cessions of children assembled there, and there sometimes 
feasts were held. So familiar was death, even in its 
gruesome aspects, to all. How different from Westminster 
Abbey ! 


Oo” * * 


I have just been re-reading Addison’s “ Reflections in 
Westminster Abbey,” a noble piece of placid meditation. 
See how easily at the end he rises from the homely to 
the grand manner: 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when I 
see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see 
kings lying by those who deposed them, when I consider rival 
wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonish- 
ment on the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great 
day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our appear- 
ance together. 


This seems to me a better mood than that which the 
contemplation of death inspired in the Middle Ages. Men 
left unexpressed, pity, recollection, resignation—all the 
moods which lie between terror and joy at the thought of 
the salvation of the soul. There is a project to remove for 
zsthetic reasons the lumps of carved marble from the 
Abbey. For me to exclaim, “ No, for I’ll save them ” 
would be too absurd, but for all that I think they will 
survive. They are in harmony with Addison’s reflections. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
C2 
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NEW NOVELS 


For Maurice: Five Unlikely Tales. By Vernon LEE. 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


Men Without Women. By Ernest Hemineway. Scribner’s. $2. 
The Facade. By Doucias Gotprinc. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

The Midnight Folk. By Joun MaseFrireLtp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Great Stories of All Nations. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Tuornron WILDER. Longmans. 
6s. 


No two books of short stories could differ so totally as For 
Maurice and Men Without Women. The work of Vernon Lee 
belongs almost entirely to the scholarly and esthetic tradition 
of English writers on Italy ; her work is a natural successor to 
the prose of Pater and the erudition of Creighton. With Mr. 
Hemingway, on the other hand, we at once enter the front 
line of modern literary warfare. We are face to face with the 
largest and wildest of the game that Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
chivvies through the warrens of the Rive Gauche and with the 
only one of its fauna on whuse tail he has tried to place a pinch 
of commendatory salt, apparently in vain. 

Men Without Women is a collection of grim little stories told 
in admirable colloquial dialogue with no point, no moral and 
no ornamentation. They are about bull-fighters, crooks, crook 
prize-fighters, crook peasants, dope fiends, and soldiers in hospital. 
The title is intended to strike the note of ferocious virility 
which characterises the book, which is, however, by no means 
free from the strong silent sentimentality latent in this attitude. 
They are, in fact, a blend of Gertrude Stein’s manner, Celtic 
childishness, and the slice of life (the real thing !) redeemed by 
humour, power over dialogue and an obvious knowledge of the 
people he describes. Yet as far as realism goes, he can make 
little advance on Vernon Lee, to whom the raw slice of life 
would be as unpleasant as the decomposing prose of Gertrude 
Stein. Here, for instance, is her account of the conversation 
of Italian peasants with an Englishman (about 1880): 


Was it true that it always rained in England? Was it true 
that one could pick up lumps of gold somewhere in England ? 
Was there any town as large as M in that country? The 
priest thought these questions foolish, and enquired with much 
gravity after the health of Milord Vellingtone, who, he understood, 
had been seriously unwell of late... and asked me whether 
1 had been to the neighbouring Bologna; informed me that the 
city was the mother of all art, and that the Caracci especially were 
her most glorious sons. Meanwhile the rain continued coming 
down in a steady pour. 


There is no artifice employed, yet anyone who has sheltered 
from a storm in a Latin country must have undergone just 
that questioning, the earnest vanity of the peasants, the smug 
patronage of the priests. Here is Mr. Hemingway describing 
another fatuous dialogue, only with two Americans and a 
waitress in Spezia: 

“It is my country,” she said ; “Spezia is my home, and Italy 

is my country.” 

‘“* She says that Italy is her country.” 

“Tell her it looks like her country,’ Guy said. 

** What have you for dessert ?” I asked. 

“Fruit,” she said, “‘ we have bananas.” 

“* Bananas are all right,’’ Guy said. ‘‘They’ve got skins on.” 

“*Oh, he takes bananas,” the lady said. She embraced Guy. 

** What does she say?” he asked, keeping his face out of the 

way. 

“She is pleased because you take bananas.” 

“Tell her 1 don’t take bananas.” 

“The signor doesn't take bananas.” 

“Ah,” said the lady, crestfallen, ‘‘ he doesn’t take bananas.” 

** Tell her I take a cold bath every morning.” 

“The signor takes a cold bath every morning.” 

**No understand,” the lady said. 


Here the Mutt and Jeff dialogue is elaborated by the soporific 
echoes of Miss Stein’s tom-tom. Yet beneath the dressing 
the humour is only Mark Twain’s; the fertile situation of the 
Anglo-Saxon confronted with the foreigner. Mr. Hemingway 
really represents an acute phase of post-war dissatisfaction. 
Unfortunately the post-war period is nearly over; the violent 
and exciting confusion of those years has passed and with it 
the vogue for those talented authors who substituted impatience 
for ambition and struggled bravely on without the great driving 
power of tradition. The literature of the future will be 
in the hands of a bland and orderly generation about which 
absolutely nothing is known. Meanwhile Mr. Hemingway 
remains easily the ablest of the wild band of Americans in 
Europe and is obviously capable of a great deal of development 
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before his work reaches maturity. At present this work is 
irritating, but very readable and full of a power and freshness 
that will interest anyone who prefers the terser examples of 
American realism to the laborious chronicles of dull families 
and dull crimes. Mr. Hemingway is considered, falsely, a 
second Joyce in America ; at present he is more of a dark horse 
than a white hope, but his book makes a good test of one’s 
own capacity to appreciate modernity. In descriptions of 
bull fights and of the normal life of unromantic Spain he is 
unexcelled. 

For Maurice consists of five elaborately artificial stories in 
the manner of Pater’s imaginary portraits and his Apollo in 
Picardy. They are not imitations of Pater, but are written 
from a more whimsical standpoint and with rather too much 
fantastic humour. Easily the best is a short story of an Italian 
si ger in which Vernon Lee’s expert knowledge of eighteenth- 
century music makes the whole experience convincing and 
moving. The voice of the murdered singer “ of a wondrous 
thick, downy quality, neither limpid nor penetrating, but with 
a@ vague drowsy charm ” is so described that one at last under- 
stands the spell of Farinelli,of thecore of sincerity that underlay 
the appreciation of a conceited man by a conceited age. The 
stories are frankly supernatural, their construction is elaborate, 
their humour inclined to be facetious and pedantic, and the 
descriptions are detailed and minute. Vernon Lee is at her 
best filling in an historical canvas or describing the desultory odds 
and ends of Italy, a peasant’s donkey, a hedge in Lombardy, 
a Renaissance barn. It would be hard to find work more out 
of fashion or more deserving. They are closer to the stories of 
Richard Garnett, Corro, or the Yellow Book than to anything 
written to-day. The story of the singer and a satire on the 
gallantry and superstition of Baroque Spain are the best and 
deserve inclusion in any serious anthology. They are prefaced 
by a long introduction, in which the origin and mechanism of 
the plots are described. This invitation to the reader to descend 
to the kitchen is probably a form that many future books will 
take ; the new trilogy may consist of correspondence about a 
book, the book itself, and the fragments that remain—innumer- 
able baskets full. 

The Facade is a novel about Bohemia: the trials of a working 
author with a worthless wife. It is a convincing and sym- 
pathetic description of the joys and perils of the literary life 
as it appears to a dull and industrious hero, with a horror of 
wire-pulling, log-rollers, Lido life, and the gentleman critic. 
Hampstead, Chelsea, Putney and Montparnasse all come in 
for a mild castigation, and the hero only finds peace on unin- 
habited islands; one off the Riviera and another off the coast 
of Sweden. It is a lukewarm exposure of a certain kind of 
society, but a worthy and unmalicious one. It exudes that 
bilious distaste of literature which being literary inevitably 
provokes. and describes the chaos of the world of authors in 
which recognition, or the absence of it, are equal proofs of 
merit, so that it becomes possible for every writer to think 
that he is the greatest in the world. The desert island is a 
naive solution for this painful and prevalent megalomania. and 
does not really help the average writer, trailing his self-esteem 
like a gigantic balloon, to make up his mind whether to write 
for himself and have no public, or to write for his public and 
have no self. 

The Midnight Folk is a story of a treasure hunt in which a 
small boy is helped to find the West Indian loot of his grand- 
father by the aid of toys, pets and other animals. It is a 
children’s book, a romantic and humorous story of adventures 
in the style of The Wind in the Willows. It is well written, 
and though in no way intended for grown-up people it has a 
freshness, and a humour, that puts it well above the average 
children’s books, with their sophisticated jokes thrown out to 
catch a stray parent, and their benevolent patronage and talk- 
ing down. The wrapper is misleading in giving one to expect 
a sequel to Odtaa or Lost Adventure. Once it is realised that 
this is a children’s book one can enjoy it and also the joke of 
the pontifical cover by which one has been taken in. There 
are a great many events in the book which are not capable of 
rational explanation. 

Great Stories of All Nations is an enormous work of over & 
thousand pages. There are over a hundred and fifty stories and 
over thirty nations ; some of the work is very modern and all 
of it is adequately translated ; the stories have that rare virtue 
of short stories, they are mostly short. This is a book to dip 
into, in which one can turn from Morand (rather feeble in 
English) to Mann and Pirandello, or from Firdusi and ancient 
Egypt to Sejior Fiallo *‘ enshrined both as a poet and a tribune 
in the hearts of his countrymen of San Domingo.” Perhaps 
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the most instructive way to read the book is by grouping the 
nations and trying to arrive at the real outlook of Scandinavia 
or the true nature of the Slav. The South American stories 
expose the flaw of all Latin literature, the separation of art from 
life which renders art florid, unreal, fantastic and sentimental 
and life brutal, utilitarian and bare. This division, beginning 
with Martial, culminates in the wordy romanticism of Latin 
America, the poems published in mourning edged paper, the 
realism which never gets beyond Zola and the poetry that is 
still dominated by Verlaine. There is every other sort of nation 
represented in this book, though to exclude Austria and include 
the typically Viennese output of Schnitzler as German seems 
rather severe. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey consists of five stories, the lives 
of the five people who were killed when a bridge broke in 
eighteenth-century Lima. The author shows how each life 
was spiritually over when the accident came and how all the 
characters were, even though not acquainted, really dependent 
on each other. It is a subtle idea admirably worked out and 
leaves a vivid impression of society in the golden age of the most 
aristocratic capital of Latin America. The histories of the five 
people are told perfectly, with sympathy and insight. The 
Sévigné of Peru, her maid, a picaresque old man with the child 
of the actress he had brought to fame, and a youth who had 
lost his brother, all turn out to be leading interwoven lives through 
their relationship to a famous classical actress and the equally 
famous Mother Superior of a Convent. These two in turn, 
through the catastrophe, are brought into communication with 
each other. There is no attempt to introduce local colour, 
but the pattern of life in a Latin country is delicately unfolded 
in an extremely wrought and brittle style. This blend of 
humanity with historical research looks like the work of an 
American self-exiled by an advanced critical sense. The 
prose runs evenly with an occasional mannerism breaking the 
current like a branch in a stream. There are few heights and 
no lapses, and the tangled skein of coincidence that results from 
the characters’ sudden end is not cut abruptly by the invocation 
of Destiny, but carefully unravelled into an intricate but mathe- 
matical illustration of cause and effect. This theory of spiritual 
ruination preceding death, which is hence never untimely, was 
put forward by Goethe, and makes an excellent subject for this 
kind of research. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


A GERMAN THEORY OF GOTHIC 


Form in Gothic. By WiLtHELM WorRINGER. Translated and with 
an Introduction by HERBERT READ. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


In the hundred and fifty years that have passed since Gothic 
architecture began to interest the polite world, it has been the 
subject of wide and curious speculations. The emotions which 
it aroused in its admirers, though glorious and profound, could 
not be expressed with any precision, and a study of Gothic 
(like a study of Blake to-day) became a recognised form into 
which a writer might throw any theories of life he felt himself 
unable to contain. Religion, ethics, patriotism, these are 
more exciting subjects than architecture and permit of wider 
generalisations. Few early writers on Gothic could resist the 
attraction of some hypothesis, some preconceived theory of 
religion and society, which entirely dominated their facts. When 
the facts of medieval art had not been arranged there was 
some excuse for this approach. The vast and diverse material, 
if attacked with an inductive method, would have deprived 
an historian of all power of generalisation; and Ruskin’s 
prejudices resulted in more suggestive criticism than the patiently 
collected facts of later writers. 

For all his scientific protestations and jargon of psychology, 
Professor Worringer is a belated member of this group of theorists. 
He wishes to explain why, inevitably, Gothic took certain 
shapes; to seek out the “‘will to form’ which is as strongly 
and unmistakably expressed in the smallest crinkle of Gothic 
drapery as in the great cathedrals.” To do this he does not 
attempt to examine various types of Gothic design, to see how 
they developed from classical and oriental models and from 
each other; nor even to study the state of society in which 
they appeared. He wishes to do something far more profound, 
to postulate the spiritual, and so the esthetic, needs of the 
whole human race. He divides mankind into three types : 
first, primitive man, afraid of the world and haunted by an 
unbridgeable dualism ; who must “ recast the incomprehensible 
relativity of the phenomenal world into constant absolute 
values” ; and who therefore traces abstract geometrical shapes 


which are essentially alien to life and appease his condition of 
deep spiritual distress. In contrast to him is classical man, for 
whom the world is not strange and terrible, but the living 
completion of his own personality. Art becomes an ideal 
enhancement of life where before it had been an exorcism and 
negation of life, and instead of tracing abstract patterns which 
transcend the sensuous world, he represents living things which 
will heighten his sense of vitality. Finally oriental man: 
like primitive man, he is aware of the gulf between appearance 
and reality ; but his dualism is not wild and fearful, it is serene. 
His art is transcendental ; it is therefore abstract; but there 
is grace and subtlety in his abstractions. 

Having laid these very wide foundations, Professor Worringer 
turns to the Gothic “ will to form.” It can be recognised, he tells 
us, in the earliest traces of Northern art that have come down 
to us, those abstract interlaced patterns which we in England 
call Celtic, though they are found among non-Celtic peoples. 
Clearly these spring from the troubled, dualistic sou] of primitive 
man; but in addition to the abstract, transcendental quality 
of all primitive ornament, they have a terrible vitality which 
seems to reflect the most vehement emotions. Now in “ the 
pathos of movement which lies in this vitalised geometry” 
Professor Worringer sees ‘ta prelude to the vitalised mathe- 
matics of Gothic architecture.” The spirit and forms of Celtic 
ornament dominate Northern art all through its course. 

This is the main thesis of Form in Gothic, and throughout 
the book it is applied to the sculpture and architecture of various 
epochs. No hypothesis need be comprehensive, but it should 
cover a part of the material which it tries to explain without 
a too obvious distortion of facts. From the first Professor 
Worringer is continually changing his ground, continually 
dodging down side alleys and hardly ever venturing out on to 
the main road of Gothic art. If we ask what element of Celtic 
ornament is to be found in Romanesque architecture, we are 
told that the Northern spirit is only to be found in decoration. 
If we ask how we may account for Gothic decoration, which 
is notoriously the reverse of abstract, we are told that the 
Northern spirit has now left decoration and entered archi- 
tecture. 

It would be foolish to pick out the perversities and distortions 
in this book. To old-fashioned minds the most alarming will 
be a perfunctory dismissal of the Gothic love of natural forms. 
And many other examples could be quoted in which Professor 
Worringer’s theories are unsatisfactory ; his theory of Greek 
architecture, for one. To support his contention that Classical 
art was sensuous and organic he brings forward the Greek 
temple, which took its shape, he maintains, because the Greeks 
felt the material nature of stone and built in a way that stone 
demanded. Now it is well known that the peculiarities of 
the Greek temple form are due to the early temples being 
built of wood. The pediment was a gable, the triglyphs 
beam ends, the whole flat line a survival from wood construction. 
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Yet these actual features are quoted by Worringer as proof 
of the Greek feeling for the nature of stone. Conversely, all 
architecture based on the arch does depend on the nature of 
stone, most of all Gothic, whese system of vaulting arose from 
the need of stone roofs. 

In making objections of this kind it must not be supposed 
that we should seek in mechanical and technical development 
alone a reason for the appearance of forms. The great merit 
of Form in Gothic lies in this: that it asks the essential question 
of Kunstwissenschaft and attempts to give the fundamental 
answer. The question is, “‘Why at certain epochs do human 
beings need to draw certain patterns, or represent each other, 
or build with a round or with a pointed arch?” and this, as 
Professor Worringer says very often, is largely a psychological 
problem. To attempt it we must examine the whole intellectual 
and spiritual life of the time; but we must not neglect less 
exalted circumstances. Power of expression is always limited 
by the materials and models at hand ; and technical inefficiency 
can look dangerously like new vision ; very bad Roman art has 
been confused with Romanesque. There have been primitive 
people who conventionalised the world from preference; but 
others have done so because it is intensely difficult to represent 
a three-dimensional world in two dimensions. The whole 
question is probably too complex for human intelligence ; the 
best of answers would be hypothetical; but they would not 
be quite so simple as Professor Worringer’s. 

Not that the poor overworked hypotheses of Form in Gothic 
are bad in themselves. The suggestion that abstract patterns are 
the expression of dualism is interesting, and it is true that the 
involved, feverish line of interlaced ornament persists in certain 
types of German Gothic and even in German baroque. The 
drapery of Schongauer’s Madonna and of much German wood 
carving has precisely the same movement as the line of primitive 
Northern ornament. But why should this type of line, in 
whatever medium, monopolise the word Gothic? If any line 
is to do so, it is that of the most central place and period, the 
graceful yielding line of the thirteenth-century Ile de France, 
which is as far from the tortured caligraphy of Northern inter- 
lacing as is the slim elegant line of Brygos. ‘* ‘ Gothic’ in this 
sense,” says Mr. Read, in his introduction, ‘‘ becomes a term 
of wide significance.”” This seems to us the reverse of true; 
Professor Worringer wishes to narrow the term ‘“ Gothic” to 
a certain recurring feature of Northern design, a feature which 
has appeared in various epochs (though, unlike Gothic, it is 
practically confined to Germany), an emotion which has been 
expressed in different languages. This feverish contorted 
line is very important in the history of art ; but the language 
of art criticism is limited. It would be most satisfactory if 
Professor Worringer could find a name for this feature, but he 
must not call it Gothic. 

These theories, to be acceptable, would require exceptionally 
brilliant treatment. But in the expression of his ideas Professor 
Worringer suffers from two handicaps. The first is not altogether 
his fault. He has been translated too late, and the best of his 
ideas, even if they were original fifteen years ago, when Form- 
probleme der Gotik first appeared, have now been absorbed. 
The pretentious, defiant language which prophets use to buffet 
their invisible enemies grows ridiculous when their prophecies 
grow stale, and the prophet is left belabouring the air. Professor 
Worringer’s other handicap arises from his wishing to be both 
a philosopher and a historian. The combination should be 
possible ; but as things stand a philosopher may legitimately 
doubt if Henry VIII ever existed, while a historian must accept 
him as a fact. When facts threaten to be too much for Professor 
Worringer, he takes refuge in metaphysics; his language 
throughout has a pseudo-philosophical flavour, and simple state- 
ments are concealed with remarkable skill. A precisian would 
not get very far with Form in Gothic. 

This is not Mr. Herbert Read’s fault; and the fact that he 
undertook to translate this work almost makes us feel that there 
must be something in it which we have missed. The illustrations 
are well chosen to support Professor Worringer’s theories. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Proper Studies. By Atpovs Huxtey. Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Huxley’s heredity—and this is a consideration, however 
impertinent, which his present volume of essays can hardly fail 
to suggest—must certainly be taken into account when any 
serious critical appreciation of his work is attempted. Mr. 
Huxley’s literary career has proved extremely curious, and now, 
after attaining rapid prominence of a kind he conceivably 
most resents, it would appear that he has set himself the laudable 


task of rooting up and carting away the exuberant weeds of his 
own success. “ Brilliant” and, slightly lower down in the 
critical scale, ‘‘ audacious ” and “ daring ” are the adjectives he 
has most frequently earned—so frequently that, like Homeric 
epithets, they recur as a matter of course, as it might be “ owl- 
eyed” or Mr. Huxley “ of the golden sandals.”’ Still, we have 
to admit that, if the epithet was stereotyped, its subject was in 
the gravest danger of becoming almost equally rigid. Perplexed 
immaturity was inevitably confronted by polished sophistication ; 
various easily recognisable types of hostess prompted the custo- 
mary shower of missiles ; adolescent eroticisms were weighed and 
found wanting. And then, Those Barren Leaves introduced 
another element, which, though it actually disturbed the balance 
of the novel, gave us some hope for the future. Mr. Huxley con- 
demned one of his creatures to ascetic retreat on the slopes 
of an Italian mountain ; and there the story left him, brooding, 
a symbolical figure. Both he and Mr. Huxley’s abundant narra- 
tive gift had reached an impasse. What new turn should they 
take ? 

Perhaps the faculty of making convincing generalisations has 
been Mr. Huxley’s chief misfortune. His characters are recog- 
nisably generalised, more often than genuinely portrayed. “* How 
typical!” we used to remark, or ‘‘ How lively!” but, much 
later, experienced a corresponding disappointment, the decline 
of topical interest withdrawing some of the lustre it had added. 
The physiognomy and the pose of his clever portraits seemed a 
little photographic, his witty illumination of their features a little 
less revelatory, a little dimmer, And just as we sometimes 
wonder if an aureole of light behind the head, a pseudo-Laurencin 
background, or the sitter photographed while he or she dangles, 
suspended by the heels, is necessarily an improvement on the 
methods of the Victorian photographer—his palm-tree and his 
broken column—so we are not surprised that Mr. Huxley’s bright 
accessories faded and even came to look rather tawdry. 

But we have never doubted that Mr. Huxley’s talent hid fur- 
ther possibilities, implicit in his earlier achievements—implicit, 
since we now suspect that a figurative palm and column have 
always been ready to hand, under an artfully disposed drapery 
of modern fabric. In fact, the eminent Victorians, whose 
combined though unconscious effort it was to bring Mr. Huxley 
to the light of day, are reasserting their atavistic control, and it 
is their wisdom that must have dictated these Proper Studies, 
which we immediately place to his credit against the yet formid- 
able debit of ‘“ improprieties” which previous critics have 
delightedly acclaimed. 

Assuming that the moralist is a person who carries such an 
inordinately heavy burden of moral responsibilities that every 
project on which he embarks gives a crazy tilt, and every judg- 
ment he ventures is perceptibly biased by his desire of better- 
ment, Mr. Huxley is a moralist and severe of his kind. Thus, 
in a chapter called “ Personality and Discontinuity of Mind, 
he writes of Proust, apparently deciding that it is the novelist 8 
business to append a remedy for each different situation he 
describes : 

The most curious feature of Proust’s mentality is his complacent 
acceptance of the “ intermittences of the heart ” and all the other 
psychological discontinuities which he so subtly and exhaustively 
describes. He offers us a picture of human nature in the raw, so to 
speak, without ever suggesting how the crude material should be 
worked up, without even hinting that it should be worked up - - - 
The idea of using his knowledge in order to make himself better 
never seems to have occurred to him. There is a strange moral 
poverty about his book. . . . This may be all very well for a retired 
invalid like Proust ; but for those whose life is mainly passed out 
of the sickroom it is hardly a satisfactory philosophy. 


A good novel, you see, has to enshrine or, at any rate, vaguely 
propose “a satisfactory philosophy.” And is not the tone 
unexpectedly dogmatic, when you remember that here is not a 
psychologist or a social historian writing about a novelist, but a 
novelist writing about his predecessor, and a novelist of unusual 
capacities ? 

Mr. Huxley shares with other Victorians, who have, separately, 
found their favourite organ in the evening paper, a knack of 
simplification, of administering a picturesque twist, till the value 
of his statements is appreciably lowered : 

“The unifying principle,” he writes, “by means of which the 
moderns have tried to co-ordinate the elements of man’s nature 
into a personality is social efficiency . . .” 

and 

Among the other psychological elements which have been C0- 
ordinated in the modern success-personality, the most important 
are the acquisitive tendencies. ‘These have been moralised not by 


any process of sublimation, but by a simple reversal of values. What 
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THE WILD BODY 
by Wyndham Lewis 


THIS is Mr. Lewis’s first work of fiction since his novel 

Tarr (1918). It is certain of a great reception, and the 

stories contained herein possess a!! the stirring qualities 

of Mr. Lewis’s other books. Special Edition (79 num- 

bered and signed copies) 1§s. net : OVER-SUBSCRIBED. 
Ordinary Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


HELEN AND FELICIA 
by E. B. C. Jones 


‘* MISS JONES is an original and sincere writer.” Edwin 
Muir in The Nation. “ Unusually charming.” Yorkshire 
Herald. ‘“* This moving study of fondness is written with 
sobriety and grace.” The New Statesman. 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE 
by T. F. Powys 
THE publishers regret that as the Limited Edition of 
660 numbered and signed copies of Mr. Powys’s new 
novel, illustrated by George Charlton (I5s. met) was 
heavily subscribed on publication, they can supply only 
very few further orders. They will gladly send a new 
prospectus of Mr. Powys’s work. 


RIGHT OFF THE MAP 
by C. E. Montague 


“NO ONE will put down his book without feeling that 

they have listened to a magic story told by a master 

spinner of words.” Westminster Gazette. “‘ Fine and 
memorable.” Sphere. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAJI RIKKAN 
MARSH ARAB 


by 


* Fulanian ’ 


IN a year of great books on the Near East this is by no means the least significant, for here is a 

picture of THE ARAB HIMSELF, the dweller in the great marshes of Southern Iraq. “ It is a fascinating 

book, full of passionate tales of love and hate, and fierce stories of tribal feuds. It abounds, too, in 

strange haunting ‘ characters ’ about whom clings the poetry of natural things and the mystery of life in 

its primitive nakedness.”—Evening Standard. Had she lived, the book would have had the imprimatur 

of a emia by Gertrude Bell. Ba Haji Rikkan’ will be remembered as surely as ‘ Haji Baba.’ ” 
Preliminary Notice in The Observer. Profusely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


PROPER STUDIES 
by Aldous Huxley 


NEW ESSAYS in Mr. Huxley’s best manner. “ This is 

really a remarkable book. It is ugly in parts, but it is 

great in others, yand the whole is informed with an 

austere sincerity.” Spectator. “ Mr. Huxley does not 

think that because he is being serious he need be dull.” 
Daily Express. 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECT TALES OF TCHEHOV 
tr. by Constance Garnett 

THIs is the best imaginable value, for here, in 850 clearly 

rinted pages, is the cream of Tchehov in Mrs. Garnett’s 


ne translation. A great book. It is an anthology 
from the 13 volumes in The St. Martin’s Library (3s. 6d. 


‘met each). What could be a better present to a book- 


lover? 7s. 6d. net. 


WITH A CAMERA IN TIGER- 


LAND 
by F. W. Champion 
“* WE can say, without fear of contradiction, or even of 
dissent on the part of anyone who knows India, that 
this is the best book on the jungle since Kim. ‘ 
As to the illustrations, not Messrs. Martin Johnson or 
Kearton has taken better pictures of wild life.” Spectator. 
Profusely Illustrated. 30s. net. 


PLL TELL THE WORLD! 


* A Guide to the Greamess of England, mainly intended 
for American use.’ 
by ‘ Evoe’ 
* Evoe’s’ humour and George Morrow’s pictures are 
an irresistible combination, and a great many others 
besides Americans 7, take pleasure in this book. 
S. net. 








@ PEOPLE ARE READING TROLLOPE: Messrs. Chatto & Windus have the followin Trollope books 
Rep 


available at 5s. net each: ‘ The Way We Live Now’ ; ‘ The 


Land-Leaguers’ ; t in the Dark’ 


* The Golden Lion of Granpere’ ; ‘ Frau Frohmann’ ; ‘ Mr. Seasheveenite Family’ ; ‘ Marion Fay, 


@ MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS suggest that among these books and others in their lists (which will 
be forwarded post free upon request) will be found solutions to difficulties frequently arising at 


this time of year. 
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was previously black is now called white. Covetousness, which 

was a deadly sin in the days of our mediaeval ancestors, is now one 

of the cardinal virtues. 
*“* What was previously black is now called white...’ The 
drowsiest newspaper-reader would start to sudden life at such 
an emphatic, block-lettered pronouncement, blurred by no 
qualificatory shadow. 

But Proper Studies conclude with an essay, written in the 
extravagant vein which suits Mr. Huxley better, Comfort, 
sub-titled Comfort and the Spiritual Life, Central Heating and the 
Feudal System, and Baths and Morals. Elsewhere he has much 
to say that is sensible on Education, Political Democracy, The 
Essence of Religion and Eugenics. An anxiety distracts our 
attention: it is to be hoped that, ultimately, Mr. Huxley will 
choose the more indirect but, in the last resort, surer method 
of imparting information. 


SELECTIONS FROM FIFTY-THREE 
CHESTS 


The Petty Papers. Edited by the Marquis oF LANSDOWNE. 
Two vols. Constable. 52s. 6d. 


The contents of fifty-three chests in which Petty stored the 
**monuments”’ of his labours, and the archives contained in an 
Ebony Cabinet in which his cousin Sir Robert Southwell kept 
every line he received from Petty, have been reduced in the 
course of time to twelve large folio volumes and several hundreds 
of detached papers. Through this heavy mass of material 
Lord Lansdowne has threaded his way, urged by a very justi- 
fiable admiration for his eccentric but distinguished ancestor, 
unembarrassed by the superabundance of his material and 
assisted not only by a sense of proportion, but by a sense of 
humour. The mere recital of the subjects on which Petty wrote 
would require an extra supplement to any weekly journal. 
* Rabelais’ catalogue of the works found by Pantagruel in the 
Library of St. Victor is scarcely more imposing or more varied,” 
says the editor; and when Lord Lansdowne is steering us 
through politics, statistics, medicine, land registry, surveying, 
science, mathematics, philosophy, economics, marine defence, 
wool, pumps, and pacing saddles, etc., etc., a moment of exhaus- 
tion seems to come over him as he introduces us to the heads of 
a Manual of Religion in thirty-one chapters: ‘‘The reader of 
these papers,” he writes, “‘ will perhaps share with their editor 
a sense of relief that he is spared the perusal of the volume (or 
volumes) which these thirty-one chapters would, if completed, 
have involved.” 

Sir William Petty’s Life has been written by Lord Fitzmaurice. 
These volumes give further testimony of his prodigious industry 
and powerful imagination. Petty wrote down everything that 
came into his head, and, as he had a very ingenious mind, he often 
hit on entirely new ideas, although his method of expounding 
them was not always very lucid. Primarily a statistician and 
logician, he wanted to have his arguments and the counter-argu- 
ments down in black and white, and, if possible, reduced to 
figures. An early failure in his eyesight led him to read less and 
write more. ‘ Ratiocination” he regarded as “the greatest 
and most angelic of pleasures.” He was busy thinking out 
problems which we are thinking out still. He parcelled out the 
land of England so that each family might have three acres 
(the cow came later); he devised a double-bottomed ship, an 
idea which was revived in the nineteenth century ; his “ war 
chariot ” is certainly the ancestor of the tank ; he propounded 
the “‘ germ ” theory of disease ; he reformed the House of Lords 
far more effectively than many who are attempting to do it 
to-day ; he originated the London County Council and the 
Ministry of Health, suggested eugenics and maternity benefit, 
and, to bring him right up to date, he forestalled the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury in declaring that it was unwise to 
discuss the mysteries of religion “‘ in respect of the offense that 
many may take at speaking of mysterious things in clear words.”’ 

Needless to say he was not appreciated in Restoration Society. 
** Slight court tricks have advanced many men, but the solid 
study of other men’s peace and plenty ruins me.” He was con- 
sidered “* fancyfull near up to madness.” Charles II. laughed 
athim. But Evelyn wrote a eulogy of him, ending “ in a word, 
there is nothing impenetrable to him.’ Aubrey was intimate 
with him and Pepys remarks “‘ above all I do value Sir William 
Petty.” He was a sort of English Leonardo da Vinci, but 
without great genius in any direction. He wrote immense 
poems, amongst which was a prophetic rhyme dedicated to his 
daughter when she was six years old. 





It begins: 

My pretty little Pusling and my daughter An 

That shall be a countesse, if her pappa can, 

If her pappa cannot, then I make no doubt, 

But my little Pusling will bee content without. 
In due course Anne married Thomas Earl of Kerry. Petty 
devoted much attention to her economic education, for, as he 
explains in a letter to Southwell, “ Arithmetic and accountancy 
will one day adorn a young woman better than a suit of ribbands, 
and keep her warmer than a damnable dear Manto.” 

In the volumes he is producing from his family archives Lord 
Lansdowne is setting an example which we may hope will be 
followed. Our country houses still contain many treasures 
unknown and even still undiscovered. Some of them are of 
historical and national importance. Their owners would be 
doing a service to history and letters if they made them accessible 
to us all in printed volumes. There are probably not many, 
however, who are likely to have the patience and the special 


aptitude for the work which Lord Lansdowne conspicuously 
possesses. 


THREE WOMEN 


The Immortal Ninon. By Creciz Austin. Routledge. 10s. 6d, 


Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston. By Beatrice Curtis 
Brown. ‘Representative Women.” Howe. 38s. 6d. 


Lady Hester Stanhope. By Martin Arnmstronc. “ Representa- 
tive Women.” Howe. 3s. 6d. 


It is always amusing to read of the attempts of clever women 
to forge out, unaided by authority or experience, a career for 
themselves. Difficult as it is for an unusual and brilliant man 
to make his life exactly what he would choose, it has always 
been more difficult for a woman; unless, of course, she is born 
to power and glory in the aristccracy of an important nation. 
And even then she may fail—as Lady Hester Stanhope did. 
And she, of the three women here considered, was the only 
one to start life with no disadvantages save those inherent in 
her character. 

The heaviest odds were against Ninon de Lenclos, and she 
proved the most successful. Her mother dead, her father in 
exile, she had no money, no connections. Yet she aimed at 
complete freedom. Elizabeth Chudleigh wanted less. Her 
ambition confined itself to regaining the position of importance 
which she considered hers by right of birth. But for her, too, 
with only a mother so poor that she had to take in a lodger, 
such an aim was presumptuous. Yet Elizabeth and Ninon 
cannot really be compared. The Frenchwoman was far the 
cleverer, and she wanted the more. 

In an age when only reigning queens or noble ladies had a 
will of their own—and that generally dictated by their lovers 
—wNinon claimed the right to do as she liked, and gained it. 
To-day she would have worked and so dispensed with payeurs, 
for she did not love dependence. Thut is not to say she would 
not have had lovers ; “Ce n’est pas assez d’étre sage,” she said, 
**il faut plaire.”” She was neither a pedant nor a prude. But 
in her day there was only one profession for women. Of course, 
there was also the stage, but in the eyes of the Church and 
society that was not much better. Ninon was without money 
or influence. She wanted to grow wise, to please, to use com- 
pletely her exquisite body and even more exquisite mind. 
She had no alternative. In return for her favours men must 
give her the means to live the life she had chosen, a life such 
as no bourgeoise could hope to get from a legitimate husband. 

For a woman to have had many lovers is so much more 
intriguing than for her to have been wise or witty that many 
biographers, including Mr. Cecil Austin, have overstressed the 
** gallant ” side of Ninon’s career. ‘* Notre Dame des Amours” 
they call her with Horace Walpole, but that was only one 
aspect of her character. She kept love in its proper place, 
neither an absorbing passion nor a means to an end, but @ 
pleasure among other pleasures—rather better perhaps. She 
had inherited from her father a passion for life, artistic and 
intellectual as well as emotional. That she got it was due to 
her superb intellect. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, on the other hand, had no intellect at 
all. She could not bear to read or concentrate on anything. 
‘*I should hate myself,” she once said, “if I found myself 
in the same mood two hours together.” But she shared with 
Ninon the desire to please and the love of comfort and luxury. 
Definitely intelligent, she let that intelligence serve her childish 
longing for an expensive mode of life. Ninon had suffered 
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| MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


CLOUD-CAPP’D TOWERS BY VISCOUNT ESHER 


“ He lights many fires in coid rooms, for he has kindliness and a sense of the kindling phrase. An 
aura of brilliancy encircles every page of this brilliant book.”—Sunday Times. 15s. net. 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH CYRIL MAUDE 


By HIMSELF. “An ably written and revealing autobiography. 
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Mr. Maude has an honoured 
place in the story of the English theatre, and his book will count among the important stage 
histories.”—The Times. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT snc'cex. SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON 


“The author was on terms of intimate friendship with many leading diplomats and statesmen, and 
the record of his work and friendships makes fascinating reading. His pages are crowded with 
famous names and illuminating footnotes to history.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


HIGHCLIFFE ti? STUARTS non. wes. E. STUART WORTLEY 


A selection from the Family Papers of Lord Stuart de Rothesay. Throws interesting light on many 
famous events, as well as on the personality of Stuart himself and his friends. Illus. 16s. net. 


NAPOLEON: THE MAN BY R. McNAIR WILSON 


“A picture of the great Frenchman not to be found in any biography published in or translated 
into the English language . . . undeniably interesting.”—Truth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE PIPER IN PEACE & WAR sy CHARLES MALCOLM 


With a Foreword by the Duke of Atholl, K.T. Will appeal to all interested in Pipe music and 
the many historic events in which pipers have taken part. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SULLA THE FORTUNATE BY G. P. BAKER 


“ His life-story, very ably presented, shows us, in a manner almost unique, the working model of 
a great civilization like our own struggling with our own difficulties."—Graphic. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710.1749. sy OSKAR TEICHMAN, ps0, mc. 


“ A very well arranged narrative that is also a vivid picture of social and political conditions in 
Europe during the War of the Austrian Succession.”—Birmingham Post. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE STARS sysrk FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


“He has written an eloquent and provoking book in which he endeavours to give scientific basis 
to some mystical conclusions.”—Times. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


FROM THE MIDDLE TEMPLE TO THE SOUTH SEAS 


By Mr. JUSTICE ALEXANDER. Gives interesting features of his legal life and portrays in a 
novel way life among the natives of the South Seas. Maps and Illustrations. 15s. net. 


BY DEVIOUS WAYS BY HALFORD ROSS 


This is another of Dr. Ross’s popular and unconventional travel books. He has a wide experience 
of administrative work and a very strong sense of humour. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MORE WORDS ANCIENT & MODERN sy Prof.WEEKLEY 


This is the promised sequel to “ Words, Ancient and Modern.” It is devoted entirely to compound 
words with curious histories. 5s. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF BOOKS sy WILLIAM D. ORCUTT 


Further reflections and adventures of a Bookman. 
Quest of the Perfect Book.” 
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because her father married the wrong woman. Elizabeth 
suffered for her own matrimonial mistake. She loved the young 
Duke of Hamilton—later the husband of the even lovelier 
Betty Gunning—she married a sea captain with an unpleasant 
character and a distant claim to a title. The result was that she 
lived a double life, posing for years as a single woman while 
the man she had loved went to the dogs. She provided a 
gossiping court with plenty of food for scandal, but she kept 
her head above water. Having committed bigamy, on the 
advice, it might be said, of the law, she paid dearly for it in 
later years, as an exile from the land of her birth. Even then 
her grandeur went with her. Still Countess of Bristol, still 
calling herself Duchess of Kingston, she was received with 
acclamations by the kings and princelings of Europe. 

Very different from both Ninon and Elizabeth was Lady 
Hester Stanhope. Daughter of a noble but eccentric father, 
niece of a Prime Minister, her position was assured. She was 
attractive and a good match ; upon Pitt’s death the Government 
granted her a pension. To any ordinary woman the situation 
would have seemed promising. But Lady Hester was no 
ordinary woman. Barely a woman at all, she is the only one 
of the trio who should have been a man. Elizabeth was utterly 
feminine ; Ninon only wished to be a man because men enjoyed 
more freedom than women. But Lady Hester hated her own 
sex and cared only for male companionship. She liked power 
—adventure—independence. Rather than play second fiddle 
in an English drawing-room she swept around the desert in the 
gaudiest of Turkish male attire. 

Of them all, she was the most complete failure. After a 
roving life full of love affairs, triumphs and reverses, she died 
utterly alone and without a penny. Forgotten at home, she 
made no mark upon her time as Ninon head so gloriously done 
in Paris. And she saved less from the wreckage of her life 
than Elizabeth Chudleigh who, finding that ‘‘ her Countesshood 
would save her Duchesshood from being burnt in the hand,”’ 
went abroad, and won the affection of Catherine the Great and 
a European reputation. 

Of the three biographies, Mrs. Curtis Brown’s Elizabeth 
Chudleigh is far the best. She writes with great vivacity, and 
if at times her statements are sweeping or rather imaginative, 
they are always amusing. Mr. Armstrong is, perhaps, the 
more careful historian, but his narrative is less colourful. Both 
these volumes belong to Messrs. Gerald Howe’s Representative 
Women, an elegant series of well-written biographical essays 
which should appeal to a wide public. Mr. Cecil Austin’s 
Immortal Ninon reads as though he had studied M. Emile 
Magne’s Ninon de Lenclos and forgotten it again; all the 
amusing anecdotes are there, mixed up without regard for 
chronology, while the scholarship has slipped between the 
author’s fingers. He writes on the assumption that none of his 
readers have heard about any of Ninon’s lovers and friends, a 


necessary assumption perhaps, but one which distracts attention 
from the central figure. 


FLYING TO SCHEDULE 


India by Air. By Sir SamueLt Hoare. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 


This narrative is the last act of a very pretty piece of official 

flying propaganda. Sir Samuel Hoare as Air Minister started 
from Croydon on Boxing Day and landed at Delhi on the day 
he intended to land—January 8th, having covered 6,005 iniles 
n 62} flying hours. This was accomplished, not in an aeroplane 
specially built to protect exalted politicians from the perils of the 
air, but in a commercial vehicle of Imperial Airways: a de 
Havilland Hercules, weighing about six tons and developing 
1,300 horse power from three engines. The route, after leaving 
Europe, was Sicily—Malta—Tripoli—Aboukir—Trans-Jordan— 
Baghdad—Basra — Persian Gulf— Karachi — Jodhpur — Delhi. 
The Mediterranean was jumped without any provision for alight- 
ing on water. Of the subsequent route, only the Gaza-Baghdad 
section had been regularly flown, and the coast line of the Persian 
Gulf would not be selected as a picnic spot for a forced landing . 
No one but a minister tied to a Parliamentary time-table would 
have elected to take the chance of January weather, which 
varied from fair to atrocious. There were no forced landings, 
no mechanical breakdowns, and all the speeches which Sir 
Samuel had contracted to make in desert places between here 
and Delhi he made to the tick of the minute. 

To anyone who has the least knowledge of what an aeroplane 
is, what it was capable of ten years ago, and its average perform- 
ance to-day, these unexciting facts speak for themselves. As 
a business flight, a reliability trial on an exacting scale, the 


journey was a brilliant success for aeroplane, engines, pilots 
and navigator. When he arrived in India, to which civil 
aviation is unknown, Sir Samuel Hoare, in his conferences with 
Indian business men, had only to submit his physical presence 
and his date of leaving England to their notice, and leave a 
few simple numerical facts to sink in. If his immediate purpose 
was to inaugurate the Cairo-Karachi service, he had also before 
him the wider vista of an Imperial Airway to the Far East. 
His sketch of this covers three sections: the first, from 
London to Cairo, financed from home, the second from Cairo 
to Singapore financed by India, and the third from Singapore 
to Australia financed by the Commonwealth. An idea of this 
magnitude gains much more impetus from the steady momentum 
of the “ City of Delhi’s ” flight than from the freak performance 
of any number of Atlantic or Pacific crossings. 

Sir Samuel’s account of his journey is so unassuming that 
the reader, lulled by its lack of ‘ thrills,” may conclude that 
anyone could have undertaken it. The truth is that it was as 
dangerous as any long experimental flight over difficult, 
unpopulated country must at present be. Lady Maud Hoare, 
who insisted on accompanying her husband, remarks, of what 
might happen ona Mediterranean crossing in January: 

Having arranged our affairs so that our little all was not devoured 


by legal arguments trying to prove who died first in a crash, it was 
a risk we were prepared to run. 


And she is making something more than a grim little joke, the 
edge of which is sharpened by what happened when they took 
off in a curious yellow mist from Jask aerodrome. 
We left the ground, and rose to a height of about 2,000 feet. 
As we proceeded the atmosphere became thicker and thicker. The 
mist soon turned into a violent dust storm, and it was clear that 
every mile that we advanced we were penctrating into worse 
conditions. In a few minutes the sand blotted out from our view 
the land below us and scorched the faces of the pilot and the navi- 
gator. By sudden jumps the altimeter began to fall from the 
2,000 ft. mark to the 200 mark, and from the 200 to the 20. We 
could now see the sea, that at one time was not more than 12 ft, 
below us—a nasty grey sea with ugly white horses. On each side 
of us was an unpenetrable wall of fog. A sudden swerve, and we 
had reversed our course as if to return to the point from which 
we had started. . . . For a few minutes more we skimmed over the 
sea, and then suddenly reached the low sandy coast. We could not 
have been more than a few feet from the ground, as at the point 
at which we struck the coast we almost decapitated a party of 
Persians who, mounted on camels, were trekking along the shore. 
Fortunately the pilot and navigator had noticed a heap of 
stones near the point from which we had started... They saw 
the heap of stones and in spite of the fact that a gale of wind was 
blowing behind us landed the machine safely and smoothly, and 
within a few yards of our starting-point. 


This was finely done, but the start would never have been made, 
if reports of the furious sand storm further down the Gulf had 
not been delayed. There is other evidence in this narrative to 
show, what it is not yet sufficiently recognised, that in aviation 


more lives are saved by reliable weather reports than by the 
most brilliant emergency flying. 


DIVERSIONS 


A Fronded Isle and other Essays. By E.V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 


Mint Sauce, Being Essays Chiefly on Music. By Karuerine M. 
Witson. Peter Davies. 5s. 


Mr. Lucas has come to be regarded as a most dependable writer. 
Whether it be a new novel or poems for children or further 
“‘ wanderings,” one feels assured from a glance at the cover of 
some pleasant hours’ reading. It is difficult to imagine a shelf 
of comfortable books which does not hold at least one volume of 
his essays. When we have tired for the moment of facetious 
capers or of Chesterton carving essays into gargoyles, we turn 
with something of relief to The Phantom Journal or Urbanities, 
or, now, to A Fronded Isle. They are the triumph of the ordin- 
ary. There is not another essayist who shows as simply the 
common texture of life, without intensifying or turning it to 
fantasy. 

And he is at his best in essays ; for his novels, though full of 3 
pleasant comedy, lack concentration and creative imagination; 
they are, as he may himself have described them, quiet commen- 
taries—pencil-sketches from life. It has been said that Mr. Lucas 
writes too much; but the obvious truth is that his facility and 
his charm are inseparable. He is a conversationalist on papet- 

A Fronded Isle has the variety of all his collections. It opens 
with a series of impressions of Jamaica ; odd, random thoughts 
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EK ARABS 


ROBERT GRAVES 


454 pages. 4 maps in two colours. 


BEETHOVEN 


J. W. N. SULLIVAN 


This book gives the history of Beethoven’s 
spiritual development. 7s. 6d. net 


ARE THEY 
THE SAME AT HOME? 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


‘There have surely been few books of equal 
length so full of fresh phrases. . . . A feast of wit 
and satire.’ Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net 


FIFTY YEARS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


‘Has given us one of the most vivid and compre- 
hensive accounts of recent history that have yet 
appeared.” Westminster Gazette 


UNCLE TOM PUDD 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


*The invention of an absolutely new character is 
a rare achievement in these days of crowded 
fifion, but Mr. Laurence Housman has created 
one in Uncle Tom Pudd? 
Daily Telegraph. 6s. net 


THE SOMME 

A. D. GRISTWOOD 
H. G. Wells in his introduction to this book says, 
‘Mr. A. D. Gristwood has some very notable 
qualities; he writes clearly and unaffectedly, and 
remembers with a courageous clearness.’ 5s. net 


THE 
LITTLE PAGAN FAUN 


PATRICK CHALMERS 
This delightful book of stories and fancies is 
illustrated with scissor-cuts by L. Hummel. 
58. net 


a8 


24 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


TOLSTOY 


HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
‘As a Study of Tolstoy’s personality it is super- 
excellent.’ Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. net 


A BOOK 
ABOUT PARIS 


GEORGE AND PEARL ADAM 
A companion work to The London Perambulator. 
Illustrated by H. F. Waring. An ideal gift book. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD 
IN THE MAKING 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


“This is one of those rare books that both express 
and give impetus to the spirit of the age.’ 
HORACE THOROGOOD in The Star 


SONG OF LIFE 


FANNIE HURST 
Nine stories by the author of Lummox, etc. The 
titles are Song of Life, Madagascar Ho!, The 
Golden Fish, White Apes, Here Comes the Bride, 
The Brothers Brinkerhoff, Forty-Five, House of 
Man, and Who Are You? 7s. 6d. net 


DANCING MAD 
W. H. DAVIES 
A story of a disagreement between a man and 
his light-minded wife, of his strange travels and 
of her tardy repentance. The story is told with 
the author’s usual direct intensity. 6s. net 


THE 
JEWELLER OF BAGDAD 


FRITZ WITTELS 


A sardonic and sophisticated tale of love in the 
harems of old Bagdad. Illustrated by Violet 
Brunton. 7s. 6d. net 
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of a tourist, after his manner. There are five “ little’? journeys 
to old houses in England ; essays on Old Maps, Old Brighton 
and the Fun of the Fair ; on Sequels, with a large quotation from 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, and Humorous Verse, with scraps 
from the comic poets; and a number of those brief sketches 
in which he draws with mixed satire and sympathy the common 
foibles, petty incidents and contradictions which embarrass in 
reality, but are all the funnier to read about. ‘ The Fall,” 
*“* Murders and Motives,’ ‘* Second Thoughts and Third” are 
anecdotes par excellence. One misses in this book only the inci- 
dent told in letters ; a form of dialogue in which he is unequalled. 

In Mint Sauce, by contrast, the style is not in perfect tune. 
Miss Wilson can be seen, even at her best, softening facts with a 
good deal of fancy. She tries to turn prosaic things into fairy- 
tales; like the teacher who makes arithmetic exciting for 
children. As in her titles, she is alternately poetic and matter- 
of-fact: ‘“‘ The Pipes of Pan” and “ The Making of Scales,” 
** History of Musical Notation’? and ‘‘ Echoes from Vulcan’s 
Workshop.” She offers instruction and literary entertainment 
at the same time ; but Do, re, me does not follow easily upon the 
song of the thrush and the blackbird. The essays on Campion, 
Gay and the Ballad Opera, Early Song Writers, and Madrigal 
Poetry are far the best, and in them the clash of intention no 
longer appears. Her picture of the heavenly orchestra (from 
which the woodwinds are excluded, for they would sound “‘ too 
like the piping of a lost soul *’) is delightful. The charm of her 


essays suffers from a slight excess of sentiment ; her Mint Sauce 
is a trifle too sweet. 


REMARKABLE CRIMINALS 


Lives of the Most Remarkabie Criminals. Edited by A. L. 
Haywarp. Routledge. 25s. 


It is some weeks ago now that a prominent ecclesiastic, in the 
vein of carefully chosen fatuity with which dignitaries of the 
Church are apt to reassert their presence among the advance- 
guard of modern thought, denounced the murder of an Essex 
police-constable as a peculiarly un-English crime. Then the 
newspapers were stirred, and one writer, taking up this daring 
generality, made an eloquent reference to the great figures of 
English criminal records, to the names Wainwright, Peace, 
Crippen, Burke and Hare, Thompson and Bywaters, and to the 
incantatory name of Madeleine Smith, pointing out that, though 
our annals might not number a Gilles de Rais, a Landru or a 
** Butcher of Hanover,” the difference was in magnitude, not in 
kind ; and that English criminal achievement, far from being 
the essentially Church of England, easy-going affair which the 
speaker had seemed to suggest—usually no more serious than 
might be appropriately rewarded by humorous, undenomina- 
tional, man-to-man reproof, concluding with sympathetic public- 
schoo] handclasp—where crimes of violence and fraud were 
concerned, could hold up its head against the record of any other 
country, not, of course, including America. 

Naturally enough, the protest evoked no response. And Mr. 
A. L. Hayward’s Lives of the Most Remarkable Criminals comes 
like ammunition when the battle is done. A reissue of materials 
first published in the year 1735, this book gives an account of at 
least three criminals who certainly earned the adjective “ re- 
markable.” Jonathan Wild, for example, an object of national 
curiosity, whose skull and skeleton were on separate exhibition 
as late as 1860, operated till middle-age with complete immunity . 
After prentice essays in brothel and tavern-keeping, he looked 
about and located his demand, which, at that time, happened 
to be the dearth of receivers of stolen goods. He became “ Grand- 
Master” of the metropolitan highwaymen, footpads, shop- 
lifters and pick-pockets, and eventually established himself as 
agent between the criminal and the victim, willing to recover 
any stolen article, exacting, or sanctimoniously refusing, fees 
from both parties, placating the Law by a frequent sacrifice of 
disobedient accomplices. He disdained violence, but made 
Tyburn his officer instead. However, the year preceding his 
death Hubris overtook him, and he actually petitioned for the 
freedom of the City of London. He was imprisoned, the conse- 
quence of an act specially framed to meet his traffic, attempted 
suicide, was brought round again and trundled off towards the 
gallows, liberally pelted by the mob with stones and filth. 

Mrs. Catherine Hayes was a rather raore commonplace type of 
offender. A woman of strong, masculine temper and little intel- 
ligence, quarrelsome, rancorous, unaffectionate, she persuaded her 
young paramour, Thomas Wood, and a relative called Billings to 
club, decapitate and quarter her husband while he was drunk. 
He was an atheist, she had said, and there would be no graver 


a 


sin in killing him than there was in killing a brute. The crime 
resembles many others by its comparative lack of motive and the 
extreme slovenliness, as apart from temerity, that characterise 
its execution. The two young men walked casually through the 
night, with a murdered man’s head at the bottom of a bucket, 
to the riverside, flung bucket and head into the stream, and 
walked away. But a treacherous eddy kept the head bobbing 
up and down. And, as soon as day dawned, it was recovered, the 
hair combed, the bruised and bloody features washed, and, 
with the hope that it might be identified, elevated on the end of 
a tall pole in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Discovery followed. The trio received sentence—Mrs. Hayes 
to be burned alive. But it is notable that she never lost her 
ascendancy over her companions, Billings remaining particularly 
fond, “* kissing her cheek when she fainted in the chapel at New- 
gate, and behaving himself, when near her, in such a manner ag 
gave great offence to the spectators. . . . The Ordinary, whose 
place it is to be supreme judge in these matters, told the world in 
his account of the behaviour and confession of the malefactors 
that he was a confused, hard-hearted fellow, and had few external 
signs of penitence.” 

Jack Shepherd’s bad angel, too, was a strong-willed virago, 
named ‘*‘ Edgeworth Bess,” and, later, a woman of the same 
age and temperament, Mrs. Maggott, ‘“‘ a woman somewhat less 
boisterous . . . . but full as wicked,” who sold her pleasures at 
the price of broken tills. Shepherd became a wonderfully adroit 
burglar and a brilliantly accomplished pick-lock ... . “ Strol- 
ling about Finchley Common, he was apprehended and com- 
mitted to Newgate, and was immediately put in the Stone Room, 
where they put him on a heavy pair of irons, and then stapled 
him fast down to the floor. Being left there alone. . . . witha 
crooked nail he opened the lock, and by that means got rid of 
his chain, and went directly to the chimney, where by incessant 
working he got out a couple of stones, and by that means got up 
into a room called the Red Room. ... Here he threw down 
a door, which one would have thought impossible to have been 
done by the strength of man (though with ever so much noise)” 
- +. . and so on and on, subduing a tremendous series of 
obstacles, only to get fuddled with brandy in a Drury Lane 
tavern and suffer instant recapture. Naturally, he rode along 


Oxford Street, towards his death, the centre of popular applause 
and lamentation. 


LUTHER BURBANK 


The Harvest of the Years: being the autobiography of Luther 
Burbank. Edited by WitBpur Hauu. Constable. 18s. 


Although this is hardly to be called a good book, it has the 
distinct merit of giving a very clear portrait of an interesting 
phenomenon of the scientific age. The great man “ spouts” 
in the approved transatlantic manner to his devoted Boswell, 
who draws him out with such sympathetic skill that a new picture 
of the giant takes shape, not only in the world’s eyes, but in his 
own. And quite naturally the most significant lines which 
emerge under Mr. Hall’s guidance are lines not so much of defi- 
nition as of limitation. If Burbank had been a scientist pure 
and simple he would have been outraged in all his susceptibilities, 
and shaken off his journalistic collaborator at the first oppor- 
tunity; the fact that he not only tolerated Mr. Hall, 
but encouraged him, is illuminating in itself. 

“* Never saw such a fellow!’’ he exclaimed to Mrs. Burbank. 
“Into everything—upstairs and downstairs, cellar to garret. He 
trails me into the gardens, he doesn’t know what bashfulness is; 
he pesters me night and day, and he asks questions I wouldn't 
answer from the grand jury!” He laughed. ‘J never know where 
he’ll be next—wouldn’t be a bit surprised some night to turn back 
my covers and find him in my bed !” 


In reading, the contrast between the childishness of Burbank’s 
fundamental conceptions and the magnificance of his achieve- 
ments steadily increases ; it seems preposterous that a man should 
do so much and understand so little. He was able to discover 
hundreds of valuable new varieties of plants, and pioneer i0 
directions of incalculable value to the future food-supply of the 
world, without making a single important contribution to the 
theory of biology. He exploited evolution to an extent which 
Fundamentalists considered blasphemous, without throwing any 
light on its processes, except incidentally and aimost uncon: 
sciously. He was less like a scientist than a water-diviner, wh0 
will explain that he finds water by the agency of spirits, or by 
second sight, or through the virtues of a particular occult method 
of bending a hazel rod; he finds water and afterwards devise 
some spiritualist or pseudo-scientific explanation for it. However 
little you believe in the rationalisation you cannot get away from 
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“ RUGGER ” 
By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, 
Cartoons by “ Met,” of the Evening Standard, and 
from Photographs. 
8vo. 15s. net. 
“ Deserves to rank among the books on Rugby that are really worth 
keeping "—The Field. 
HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and 
HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. 
With 8 Plates in Colours, and numerous Illustrations 
in Black and White by the Authors. 
Demy 4to. 63s. net. 


“This is a beautiful book, beantifully produced, which to those who 
have ever hunted the deer on horse-back or on foot should become a 
cherished pnssession.”—New Statesman. 


A New Book by the Author of “ THE CABALA.” 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 

By THORNTON WILDER. 

Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Brilliantly clever and the = fully bears out the promise he 
showed in ‘ The Cahala.’""—The Field 
THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD 

By JOHN OXENHAM. 

12mo. Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


“The skill of one of the most popular of living novelists is mingled 
here with the ardent idealism of the Christian.”—British Weekly. 


NAVAL HISTORY IN THE LAW COURTS 
A Series of Trials illustrating Old Sea-Life 
By WILLIAM SENIOR, of the Middle 
Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 6s. net. 
A CHAIN OF ERROR IN 
SCOTTISH. HISTORY 




















Temple, 





By M. V. HAY. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CULT OF SANTIAGO: 
Traditions, Myths and Pilgrimages 
A Sympathetic Study 


By the Rev. JAMES S. STONE, D.D. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


INDIA AND THE WEST 


By FRANCIS S. MARVIN, F.R.Hist.8, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 

By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 


THE VISION: 
or Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, of Dante 
Alighieri 
Rendered into English by DAVID JAMES MACKENZIE, 
Advocate, F.S.A., Scot. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


INSIDE EXPERIENCE 
By JOSEPH K. HART, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by Joun Dewey. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CRITIQUES 


A series 0‘ Essays in Literary Criticism. 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Stories by Barry Pain 
STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his daughter, EVA PAIN 


(Mrs. T. L. Eckersley). 
With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
Mrs. BERNARD Darwin. 























F'cap 4to. 6s. net. 
Two New Novels, 7s. 6d. net each 


GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 
“Muriel Herd can tell a really good story.”—The Sketch. 
OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 


2 _“ An original and promising first novel."—-Daily News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
_#, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 











The Man Disraeli 


4» WILFRID MEYNELL 
New Cheap Edition, 7/6 net. 


Speaking of the original expensive work The Atheneum 
said: “ This fascinating picture of Disraeli as a man will be both 
a at the moment and lastingly consulted.” 

Baldwin is Prime Minister of England, but Disraeli is 
heer “Minister of the book- shops. , he writer and 
his brilliant wife were prominent in English ‘society and letters 
during Disraeli’s period, and what he writes has contemporary 

value as a picture of the Victorian age. We think that 
it should be added, at its present very reasonable price, to a 
shelf of Disraeliana.”—Jewish Guardian. 


Paris Rosemary 
For Remembrance of Bygone Scenes and Circumstances. 


by SIR JOHN W. SIMPSON, K.B.E. 


Illustrations reproduced by EMERY WALKER, 12s. 6d. net. 

A revelation of the fascinating human interest attaching to 
the history and topography of ancient Paris. This is a work 
of much research, with reproductions by Emery Walker of 
maps and illustrations enabling us to trace out and visit the 
scenes described. 








READY TO D4Y 


Silhouettes of Republican Greece 
4y BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN 


Illustrated. 18/- net. 
Author of “ Thro’ the Gates of Memory.” 
In this volume one finds the political and social life of Greece 
portrayed in a delightfully amusing and at the same time 


accurate manner. Told in a romantic style and interwoven with 
the legends of past days. 





Send for Xmas No.“ THE BOOKLOVER.” Post Free. 


IMMUN CIHHINS ON, 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E 
Also Publishers of a MAGAZINE, 
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Halcyon Price 
5-Valve Complete 
Portable 32 

Receiver Guineas 





Simplicity & Perfect Reproduction 


Simplicity and perfect aad are recognised by the general public 
as the two mairi essentials of a modern wireless receiver, That is why 
the 5-ve've Haicyon Portable is growing in popularity every week and 
proving the most reliable and pleasurable portable set in the country. 
Only one model is made—all component parts are the finest obtainable— 
and the Icyon has an unusually wide range of stations, from all of 
which both music and voices are reproduced with absolute tonal purity. 
The 1927-28 Halcyon represents all that is best in wireless practice, 
brought to simplicity and perfection. May we arrange a demonstration 
for you in your own home? This will, of course, put you under no 
obligation whatever. 


Hal m 


PORTABLE WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


Please call, ’phone, or write for full particulars to Dept. N.S., 


HALCYON WIRELESS CO. Ltd., 110 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone: Sloane 6236/7. 
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the fact that he does find water. De Vries, who described 
Burbank as “a gardener touched with genius,” did him no 
injustice. Early reading of Darwin, to whose work he gave the 
whole credit for his success, seems to have been the chief part— 
almost the sum—of his scientific training. He bred plants like 
race-horses, by untiring attention and a delicate intuition for 
breed. No one recognised this better than himself; he attri- 
buted his faculty for selecting from apparently identical plants 
to unusually sensitive nerves, and observed that however compe- 
tent or gifted were the assistants at Santa Rosa 
. » » even those who have worked with me longest and have been 
closest to me, learning my methods and watching me in the gardens, 
have been unable to duplicate what I have done as a mere matter 
of routine, and with no thought as to how I did it . . . as far as I 
have been able to observe they have not been able even to approach 
my own natural ability to choose between plants, and to choose 
not one from a dozen, or a few here and there, but at wholesale— 
thousands of plants in a day out of tens of thousands growing in 
my experimental gardens. 
The rapidity and accuracy with which Burbank performed 
this function was the essential condition of his success. 

He possessed an enviable capacity for suffering fools gladly, 
and no one ever needed it more, for his kindly personality and 
the character of his work brought him hordes of visitors and a 
vast correspondence. The letters, and the account of his working 
methods form the most interesting part of the book, too much 
of which is taken up with “the University of Nature” and 
naive earnest philosophising which so far as it illuminates any- 
thing illuminates the American mind rather than the nature of 
things. 


COMBINES AND TRUSTS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Combines and Trusts in the Electrical Industry. British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. £5 5s. 


The declared object of this imposing volume is to combat the 
hostility to trusts and combines in the British electrical industry 
by describing the close combination in other parts of the world 
which the British manufacturer has to face. Trustification in 
Great Britain, it is said, is often alleged as the reason for placing 
orders abroad ; but in fact these orders are usually placed with 
firms far more closely combined than our own. Indeed, the 
moral drawn from the study is that the degree of combination 
now existing in Great Britain—about which no information is 
supplied—is wholly inadequate in face of the forces arrayed 
against our manufacturers in foreign markets. The book’s 
secondary object therefore seems to be the preparation of the 
public mind—and perhaps of the mind of the electrical industry 
as well—for the coming of much closer forms of combination 
in this country. 

Propaganda at five guineas a time (for a volume of 180 pages) 
is obviously destined to reach only a limited circle, and we may 
therefore conjecture that it is rather to the large-scale consumers 
of electricity than to the general public that the argument is 
really directed. Descriptively, the book undoubtedly makes 
out its case. Both combination among manufacturers and the 
inter-penetration of industrial and financial interests are extra- 
ordinarily close both in the United States and in all the leading 
European countries; and, through overseas investment, sub- 
sidiary companies, interlocking directorates, and working 
arrangements, this combination has become increasingly inter- 
national. The control of power supply agencies by manufac- 
turing and allied financial concerns has virtually closed large 
markets for electrical equipment to all outside concerns, and has 
even rendered tariffs largely irrelevant. In comparison with 
these foreign leviathans, it is implied that the British electrical 
industry preserves an almost childlike innocence. This, frankly, 
we are disposed to doubt. Certainly, the British firms have a 
strong control over the home and most of the Imperia] markets, 
and there are few signs of the collapse of the British electrical 
industry before the powerful opposition which it undoubtedly 
has to meet. 

There is, however, little doubt that this book prepares the way 
for closer combination. What remains doubtful is the policy 
which will result from such combination. Is the object to form 
a British electrical trust which will fight the foreign trusts, or 
to create a British unit capable of entering into a world (or at 
least European) combine for the fixing of prices and the allocation 
of the available markets? These alternatives are, by implication, 
posed in the concluding chapter. Presumably the choice between 
them would be made according to future circumstances. 


This book is important, as we have suggested already, even 


more for what it implies than for what it says. It™is the most 
unequivocal pro-trust manifesto yet put forward by any impor. 
tant British industry. On all the old assumptions of Free 
Trade and laisser faire it declares unrelenting war, holding them 
misfits in the new world of highly organised capitalism. It is 
therefore well worth study by those who are fortunate enough 
to procure a copy without spending five guineas on it. Perhaps 
the publishers, if they really want to convert the public to their 
point of view, will consider issuing an edition at a reasonable 
price. At any rate we hope they do not propose to fix the price 
of electrical equipment on the same principles as have guided 
them in fixing the price of this book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Selected Papers of Karl Abraham, M.D. Introductory Memoir by 
Ernest Jones, Translated by Doucias Bryan and Atix 
StracHey. Hogarth Press. 30s. 


For psycho-analysts this volume is one of the most important that 
has been published by the Institute of Psycho-analysis. Dr. Karl 
Abraham, who died in 1925, was one of the three or four great leaders 
in the Psycho-analytic movement, and was recognised by all who 
knew him as a man of the highest integrity and the widest culture, 
To criticise the book would be to criticise the Freudian position : it is 
a book for psycho-analysts and not for the general reader, but it will 
certainly rank high in the literature of the subject. 


The Economic System. By G. D. H. Core. Longmans. 2%,, 
cloth; Is., paper. 

This is one of a new series of “‘elementary outlines” which is 
being produced by the Workers’ Educational Association. Mr. Cole 
introduces his readers to the mysteries and controversies of economics 
in a stimulating way. He does not penetrate to the bottom of the 
mysteries ; he obviously cannot in the space of ninety pages. Nor 
does he attempt to settle the controversies ; his aim here is rather 
to encourage “a sceptical approach to the ordinary text-book treat- 
ment of economic questions.” This is especially noticeable in his 
dealing with costs and profits. He insists, rightly as we think, on 
the importance of taking “‘ social costs,”’ as well as ‘‘ business costs,” 
into account. For, if we ignore the former, as many economists 
would have us do, there is a danger that the mere description of 
what actually happens under the present business system may be 
elevated into a law of life and a rule of economic justice. Of course, 
as Mr. Cole admits, the social or human costs of production are 
difficult things to handle, since it is impossible to measure them 
in terms of money. But that does not mean that the statesman, 
and the citizen on whose backing or criticism the statesman must 
mould his policy, is justified in leaving “ non-economic” gains and 
losses out of the reckoning, and making pure economic utility the 
whole of utility. In his concluding chapter Mr. Cole throws a stone 
or two at the Trade Cycle—or, at least, at its too fanatical worshippers. 
We hope he will give us a fuller exposition before long of his grounds 
for rejecting the idol. In the meantime we can recommend this 
little book to beginners. It leaves untouched a good many of the 
problems of the economic system. But in those that it does touch 
it will start the student with a healthy mixture of fact and doubt. 


Hakluyt’s Voyages. Vols. VII.and VIII. Dent. 63s. the set. 


These are the last of the English voyages; but the publishers 
announce two supplementary volumes of foreign voyages for the 
spring, which will complete an altogether admirable edition. Of 
volumes VII. and VIII. there is little to be said; either one accepts 
Hakluyt in the mass or not at all. But for those who read wisely there 
are always passages like this : 

The Generall went on shore in his barge, and by chance met & 
Canoa of Dominicans, to the people whereof he gave a yellow 
wastcoate of flanell and an handkerchiefe; and they gave him 
such fruits as they had, and the Dominicans rowed to Dominica 
againe. 

The longer narratives include Drake’s voyage to the South Seas 
in 1577 “‘ and therehence about the globe of the whole earth,” Raleigh’s 
expedition to Trinidad in 1595, and, in the same year, the last voyage 
of Drake and Hawkins to the West Indies, where they died. 


The Story of the Roads. By Cyri. Hucues Hartmann. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Hartmann has chosen an interesting subject. He tells of 
the elaborate road-building of the Romans and the decay of their 
roads in Saxon times, culminating in utter impassability during 
the Tudor period. It is notable that legislation in those days aimed 
at preventing the traffic from damaging the roads rather thao 
adapting the roads to the growing needs of the traffic. It was not 
until the Commonwealth that drastic measures were passed to 
improve matters—and these did not survive the Restoration. The 
turnpike system, by which the actual users of the road paid for its 
upkeep, was introduced in mid-seventeenth century but brought 
little relief, for, until the days of Telford and Macadam, roadmaking 
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“The cool fragrance and ad- 
mirable flavour G aroma” 


of BARNEYS “completed 


his conversion from all 
other hinds of tobacco” 


It was “ clannishness,” so this smoker says, which 
prompted him to try Barneys. (He comes from 
Newcastle and we are of Newcastle). But while 
clannishness might prompt the trial purchase of 
Barneys, something more is needed to induce regular 
purchase afterwards. That something is goodness, 
sheer and consistent goodness. 


Barneys was born in the North—whence come most of the 
good tobaccos. They are shrewd judges of tobacco in the 
North; and it is with pride that we reproduce the following 
testimony to Barneys, received from a North-country 
smoker : 


“T am a Novocastrian, as you will no doubt gather from 
“my name, and it was my clannish nature that first induced 
“me to try ‘ Barneys, and needless to say its cool fragrance 
“and admirable flavour and aroma completed my 
“conversion from all other kinds of tobacco.” 


“My most intimate friends all smoke ‘Barneys? which 1 
: : : ie 

rust and am sure will meet with the reward in increased 
“sales which its great merit deserves.” 


(The above letter can be verified by inspection) 


“Cool, fragrant, admirable in flavour and aroma.” 
is smoker’s own words state the case for Barneys 
so well that we add but little: if you are seeking a 
tobacco that varies not in its goodness or companion- 
e charm, try Barneys next time. It may please 
better than any tobacco you have yet encountered. 


2/3 the 2-oz. Tin: three strengths. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
(134) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1, 















The Other 
Bundle 


ty LORD SHAW <4 Dunfermline 


“There is a pleasant companionable air about every- 
thing he records, the spirit of irresistible good humour 
and good fellowship.”—Daily Telegraph. “ It is a kindly 
and a noble message which is given us in this book. Be 
strong, be sane, be simple, and you shall endure.”—Public 
Opinion. “Sense, toleration, strength, these qualities 
pervade Lord Shaw’s memories and speculations.”— 
Times. “Enlivened by shrewd comments on life and 
literature.”—Daily Mail. “Some excellent first-hand 
accounts of famous trials.”’—Westminster Gazette. “A 
delightful book of memories.”—Daily Express. “We 
have no doubt it will be generally welcomed.”— 
Birmingham Post. (Illustrated. 18s. net.) 


Let Us Highly Resolve 


by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of “‘ Freckles.’’ etc. 

Here are the enduring messages of a great inspiration 
—of Gene Stratton-Porter’s genius and human wisdom. 
How should we live? How to make the most of our- 
selves, our abilities and possibilities? These are the 
questions to which this famous author of “ Freckles,” 
etc., here offers answers. “Let Us Highly Resolve” 
cannot fail to strengthen your resolution—to encourage 
your faith and hope in life and in yourself; will not only 
prove of considerable interest, but will further give one 
much food for thought. (7s. 6d. net.) 


Send for Xmas No.“ THE BOOKLOVER.” Post Frese. 


IHU CIHTINS ON 


& Co. (Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly. 
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was not regarded as a serious business which needed any special skill. 
The history of bridges and the various methods of transport, from the 
mediaeval litter to the modern motor-car, are dealt with in the 
volume. It is a pity that Mr. Hartmann has not been able to make 
better use of such varied material. Information he has in plenty, 
but he lacks the imagination, distinction of style, and humour to make 
dry facts into interesting reading. He cannot command the attention 
of his reader. Lieut.-Col. Hacking’s introduction should, chrono- 
logically speaking, come at the end of the book, for it is an attempt to 
suggest the probable story of the roads in the near future. But it 
is neither a detailed nor a daring prophecy. Some of the illustrations 
are amusing. 


Contemporary Music. By Rosert H. Hurt. Hogarth Essays. 2s. 

This essay criticises and expounds Delius, Elgar, Scriabin, Honegger, 
Schonberg, Stravinsky, and modern music in general. It is written 
in precise diction. Indeed, the chief fault of Mr. Hull’s writing is 
a tendency to rely rather much on critical terms. He divides music 
sharply into “ horizontal” and “ vertical” writing. The figure is 
excellent in distinguishing the methods, say, of Bach and of 
Beethoven ; but Mr. Hull uses it not only as a figure but as a standard. 
He takes “ horizontal * writing as the norm, Beethoven as the excep- 
tion of genius, Wagner as the revival and coupling of ideas, contem- 
porary music as a final expression of the Beethoven heresy. So he 
observes that “‘ Haydn would write a movement for string quartet 
in which the only real part was played by the first violin,” and that 
“from one angle the efficient value of the music was equal to about one 
quarter of Bach’s conception in a similar medium.”’ That angle, of 
course, is an exceedingly narrow one, and it has, really, very little to 
do with aesthetic judgment. Fortunately, Mr. Hull is not so confined 
in his treatment of the individual composers we mentioned above. 


The Beautiful Mrs. Graham and the Cathcart Circle. By E. MaAxToNE 
GranaM. Nisbet. 16s. 

The Cathcart Circle is more enthralling than the beautiful Mrs. 
Graham. Burns said of her that she was “ belle et aimable,”’ and his 
estimate seems to have fitted her, spiritually as well as physically, 
like a glove. There is a certain type of woman who makes a deep 
impression on all that meet her, but whose charm cannot be conveyed 
at second-hand. Mary Graham was one of these, and if to-day her 
face is famous and her name stands as title to this book, she owes it 
to Gainsborough, one of whose portraits of her is the gem of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. But the Cathcart Circle is full of interest. In 
one member or another almost every aspect of the period (from the 
reign of Catherine the Great to the Peninsular Wars) is illustrated, 
They fought in America against the “ rebels,” they saw the court of 
Louis XVI, and the Paris of the Neckers and Mme. du Deffand. 
Their lives were endangered by the Gordon Riots, and they served 
under Wellington. One of them had as godmothers the Empress 
Catherine of Russia and Queen Charlotte of England. And throughout 
they hung together, loving each other and Scotland, though only 
the Grahams and the Atholls ever made Scotland their permanent 
home. The author has chosen well from the tamily papers preserved 
at Cultoquhy and Redgorton, and has given a vivid picture of this 
gay and life-loving family ; one shares the triumphs of their youth 
and is moved by the pathos, sometimes tragedy of their later years. 
The book should be of some value to the student of social history. 


Tricks of the Town. Edited. with an Introduction, by RaLpu Straus. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

The eighteenth century was rich in gaiety. Even these slender 
writings, three anonymous tracts dating from 1700, have not altogether 
lost their fizz. The London they describe, for the benefit of country 
gentlemen, is “the Common-Sewer of the World,” where no man 
is a friend, no woman honest, and the highest quality of either a 
knack for turning people to the account of wit. These writers 
denounce London, its playhouses, bawdy-houses, gaming-houses ; 
but, like true journalists, they exaggerate for their Sunday public 
and recall in entrancing detail the things they set out to denounce. 
It is an accepted hypocrisy, a convention of humorous writing. 
Two of these pamphlets take the form of Trips through the Town, 
from Westminster Hall to Tyburn; much as in Paris the tourist 
passes in a charabanc the Louvre, the Madeleine, the Folies-Bergéres. 
This kind of entertainment began with Dekker’s Gulls Hornbook; 
but it shows a survival of the “‘ Character,’ which was even earlier. 
Mr. Straus, in his introduction, says that these eighteenth century 
tracts are very rare, or he would have made a composite Trip from 
a number of them. The three which he has discovered are diverting 
enough to stand as they were originally published. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE first place this month must be given to the Columbia 
Company’s superb album of Richard Wagner Bayreuth 

Festival, 1927, records. The album contains eleven 

12 in. discs, which consist of Parsifal, Transformation music, 
Grail Scene, Flower Maiden’s Scene, Prelude Act III., Good 
Friday music; Siegfried, Forest murmurs, Prelude Act III., 
Fire music; Rheingold, Entrance of the Gods; Die Walkiire, 
The Ride of the Valkyries. The recordings were taken at 


Bayreuth with Dr. Karl Muck and Siegfried Wagner conducting 
Parsifal and Mr. Franz von Hoesslin conducting Siegfried, 
Rheingold and Die Walkiire. The recording of the “ Ride of 
the Valkyries ” is the first which has been made which includes 
the eight vocal parts of the Valkyries as sung in the opera; 
this enormously enhances the effect and will result in this record 
superseding all other recordings. The playing throughout is 
very fine and the whole album is a magnificent example of Wagner 
which every music lover will want to possess. 
* * * 


The item of next importance is the excellent rendering of 
Brahms’ fourth symphony, No. 4 in E minor, by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Hermann Abendroth (H.M.V., 
six 12 in. black label discs). This record is thoroughly satis- 
factory in all respects. A further recording by the superb 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski 
will be welcomed. On this occasion they play Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2 (on 12 in. black label disc) with their customary 
precision and brilliance. 

* * * 


Of great historical interest is a recording of Cherubini’s 
** Anacreon ”’ Overtures by Willem Mengelberg and the Amster. 
dam Orchestra (Columbia, two 12 in. discs). On the fourth 
side is included the Allegretto from Beethoven’s eighth symphony, 
This ‘* Anacreon *’ record shows how strongly Beethoven was 
influenced by Cherubini. 

* * * 


Sir Hamilton Harty conducts the Hallé Orchestra in a good 
performance of Schubert’s ‘“*‘ Rosamunde ” overture (Columbia, 
one 12 in. disc) and Johan Strauss (descendant of the original) 
conducts his orchestra in selections from ‘* Die Fledermaus” 
(Columbia, one 12 in. disc). 

* « * 


Among the new pianoforte records are: Shepherds Hey 
(Grainger) and Caprice in G (Paderewski), played by Pouishnoff 
(Columbia, one 10 in. disc); Ballade in A flat (Chopin), played 
by William Murdoch (Columbia, one 12 in. disc) and Polonaise 
in B flat (Chopin) with Grillen (Schumann), played by 
Benno Moiseiwitsch (Columbia on 12 in. disc). By far the most 
important of the pianoforte recordings is that of Cortot in Cesar 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations with orchestra conducted by 
Sir Landon Ronald (H.M.V., two 12 in. red label discs). 

* * * 


Casals records Schumann’s ‘‘ Evening Song” and Godard’s 
** Berceuse de Jocelyn’? (H.M.V., one 12 in. red label), but 
neither of these items are really worthy of his musical powers. 
Jascha Heifetz seems to have lost something of his extra- 
ordinary beauty of tone in his recording of Schubert’s ** Rondo ” 
and ‘** Ave Maria” (H.M.V., one 12 in. red label disc). 

Among the vocal items Elizabeth Schumann’s recording of 
Strauss’s “ Freundliche Vision~ and ‘ Wiegerlied” (H.M.V., 
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“Crest Magnifique! 
—your accent is perfect, Jack.”’ 


These young people are right up to date. They are going 
over to the Continent this winter and they mean to get the 
very utmost out of their holiday. They realise from past 
experience that the ability to speak and understand French 
is essential to their complete comfort and enjoyment. They 
appreciate also that an understanding of French would help 
them in dozens of other ways—it will be useful to Jack at 
the Office—they could help the kiddies with their lessons— 
and young Jack would find it a valuable asset now that he’s 
starting his business career. So they are acquiring this 
ability, but not by any of the usual dry, difficult and 
uninteresting methods. They are turning their self-education 
into a pleasant pastime. They are making a hobby of what 
hitherto was a task. They are turning the long, dark evenings 
to good account and enjoying it! 


Predicted and Praised by H. G. Wells. 


They are using the wonderful Linguaphone Language 
Record Courses—a system which fulfils to-day Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s prediction of yesterday, the system that is already 
in use in over 100 countries, and has been adopted by more 
than 1,000 Universities, Colleges and Schools in Great 
Britain alone. The language in which you are interested 
is spoken to you from Gramophone Records in YOUR OWN 
HoME, and simultaneously the unique and simple Lingua- 
phone Pictorial Key Books act as guides, interpreters and 
demonstrators. The eye, the ear and the mind are all 
trained together simultaneously and naturally. 


\ Combining Enjoyment with Education. 

\\\ It is easy to see how fascinating an occupation this is—a 
A\t\ hobby and yet an education, an education and yet a hobby. 
Wil A man or woman without any knowledge of a given language 
\ a \ can start to understand and speak that language straight 
\ An away. ‘The whole family can learn together from the one 


f \\ course. The records employed with this course can be 
\\i used on any good gramophone. You can have a complete 
} \ set sent to your home for you to examine and experiment 
with at your leisure before deciding. These remarkable 
courses, which have made language-learning a fascinating 
pastime, are available in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Dutch, English and Afrikaans. Esperanto, Irish, 


Persian and Chinese courses are also in preparation. 


Descriptive Booklet Post Free. 


A copy of a most interesting illustrated book fully 
describing this wonderful system is now available for 
each reader of “ New Statesman.” To obtain 
your copy, simply fill in the coupon below and 
post it to the Linguaphone Institute, 961 Napier 
House, 24 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 









Coupon for Free Descriptive Book. 
Please send me by return, Post FREE, 


a copy of your book, about languages 
and the easy way to !earn them. 








NINE -<cneickapaeenccucet ok etacncensecsmcbas 

IIE 5 cicepansinnsecctcpicicccccvecudas 
LINGUAPHONE Inui sasha dee sesh saanssesbesdeeuecssatieseosacosiess : 
‘ nstitutes, Post in unsealed envelope (4d. stamp) to $ 
—ooN, New Yorx, Bertin, ETC. } the LINGUAPHONE Institute,961 Napier : 
Merkhams. : House, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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Now Ready 





RELUCTANTLY TOLD 
By 
JANE HILLYER 


With an INTRODUCTION by 
JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D. 
who writes : 


*“‘Teachers, employers and _ social 
workers in particular should find it 
@ most instructive book.’’ 


This is the true story of a mental 

breakdown. The author tells of the 

delusions and terrors that afflicted her 

as she lost control of her reason, and 

then of her stay in the asylum, her 

gradual recovery and her return to a 
normal life. 


It is a vivid and powerful story. And 

it may do an important service by 

showing what measures may wisely 

be taken to aid the recovery of such 
cases as Miss Hillyer’s. 


7s. 6d. net. 


* 
WIT’S END 


By 
STEWART CAVEN 


The Times Literary Supplement : 

‘“‘ This is clever entertainment, spiced with 
acute observation and epigram.”’ 
Daily News: 

**Mr. Caven increases his reputation with 
each new book. His story is excellent 
entertainment.”’ 

Daily Telegraph : 

‘** Wit’s End’ has in it the making of a stable 
success .. . It is an original and ingenious 


tale, cleverly conceived and cleverly worked 
out, with abundant humour.” 


* 


THE FIFTH PESTILENCE 


By 
ALEXEI REMIZOV 


EDWIN Murr in The Nation : 


‘* Obviously Remizov is a writer of original - 


and grotesque imagination . . . a fascinating, 

original and very accomplished one. For 

this reason, and for the excellence of the 
translation this book should be read.”’ 


Each 7s. 6d. net. 
* 


WISHART AND CO 
19 Buckingham Street W.C. 2 
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one 12 in. red iabel disc) appeal to me most, but I can also 
recommend the Dutch contralto Maartje Offers’ recording of 
“© du Froéhliche” and Gruber’s “ Stille Nacht” (H.M.V., 
one 10 in. red label record). p 
The Parlophone Company issues a recording by Emmy 
Bettendorf of Schubert’s “‘ Der Lindenbaum” and ‘‘ Mondnacht ” 
(one 12 in. disc), but these records are spoilt for me by the violin 
and ’cello accompaniment. The Polonaise from Boris Goudonov 
and the overture to the Marriage of Figaro by the Berlin State 
Orchestra is a good record (Parlophone, one 12 in. disc). Karl 
Skreter gives a good performance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12 (Parlophone, one 12 in. disc), but the most enjoyable 
perhaps of the month’s Parlophone records are the two dance 
records, “‘ Tales from the Vienna Woods,” by Johann Strauss 
(one 12 in. disc), and two waltzes, ‘* The Grenadiers,’ by Wald- 
teufel, and ‘“* Casino Tasize,”’ by Gung] (one 12 in. disc). These 
are all good waltzes well played. GC. 2B 


About Motoring 
SINGER CARS 


EW motorists of to-day are aware that the Singer 
} factory was probably the first British concern to 
establish a reputation for reliability. In the earliest 
days of motoring, ignition was the bugbear of every owner. 
Most of the primitive cars utilised ‘* lamp ” or “‘ tube ” ignition, 
consisting of a burner which heated the outer end of a short rod 
of platinum ; the inner end, located inside the cylinder, became 
incandescent and fired the charge. Such burners were prone to 
choke, or blow out, or set fire to any petrol leaks on the chassis. 
Alternatively, some cars employed a coil ignition, fed with 
primary current from large dry cells; this system would have 
been fairly dependable if the wiring had been decently carried 
out, and if the contact breaker had been anything but shoddy. 
At this moment the Singer Co. fell in with Mr. F. R. Simms, who 
was handling a special low-tension magneto, long since dis- 
carded. Wholly unfitted to the high-speed engines of a later 
day, it was very nearly a perfect ignition for the slow-running 
engines of some thirty years ago. With its aid, the Singer people 
evolved a ‘‘ motor wheel,” which they mounted either as the 
rear wheel of a motor-cycle or as the front wheel of a tricycle; 
and in a trice their machines became famous for a remarkable 
immunity from ignition troubles. 
* * * 


The years passed, and though the Singer Co. never displayed 
any vast ambitions in the direction either of racing fame or 
giant production, they remained in action, and supplied a small 
but satisfied clientéle with a series of high-class motor-cycles 
and cars, until in 1913 they suddenly regained their original 
place at the top of one section of the industry. Little as anybody 
imagined it at the time, the small car which they launched that 
year was destined to remodel motoring evolution. The position 
was that motoring had become a dependable means of transport, 
but even in wealthy pre-war England was still a rich man’s 


hobby. This axiom was violently challenged by the Singer 
designer. His tiny 10-h.p. car weighed well under half a ton, 


could climb any hill, could cover 40 miles on a gallon of petrol, 
had very pleasant road manners, and over the twists and undu- 
lations of British roads was just about as fast as any reasonable 
person could desire. But it was so light and small that everybody 
laughed. A few of the cars were delivered. Incredulous experts 
tried them. And—hey, presto!—by mid-1914 a score of enthus- 
iastic concerns in England, France, Belgium, Italy, and Germany 
were copying the Singer Ten as hard as they could. This very 
morning I saw one of the 1914 pattern running quite quietly 
and fast outside Eastbourne with four large people on board it. 
Morris, Citroén, Fiat, Clyno, and a number of other large output 
people owe their present position mainly to the courage and 
foresight of the Singer staff in 1914. They set the small car 
fashion, and made popular motoring possible. 
* * * 

Like Napoleon’s mother, they never guessed what had issued 
from their womb, and did not attempt to exploit the full possi- 
bilities of their bantling. But two or three years ago they sud- 
denly became annoyed at seeing so many people fattening on 
their ideas. So to-day the Singer people are also engaged in 


large production schemes; and if they were a little late in 
starting, they have now got their teeth well embedded in the big 
money deals. Three different chassis figure on their list. The 


Junior is an 8-h.p. with overhead valves, developing 16} h.p, 
at its peak. There is nothing freakish or unconventional any- 
where in the design, and the engine, like all Singer engines since 
1914, is a prince in its class, aristocratic in its manners and ve 
powerful for its size. Five different bodies are standardised, in- 
cluding one of the ultra-modern “sun saloons,” with a roof which 
can be opened up in hot weather. There is no better car of this 
size on the world’s markets, and as its merits become better 
known it will rank as a fierce rival of the Austin Seven. This is 
high praise, for the latter car has been acclaimed as one of the 
seven wonders of the modern world. 


The Senior models are much larger, being taxed at £12 and 
developing about 32 h.p. at full revolutions. Manufacturers do 
not often confess the weight of their cars nowadays, largely 
because this item varies by several hundredweight with the type 
of coachwork installed. But in actual fact these comparatively 
small cars are every whit as “ powerful” as the majority of 
expensive vehicles. That is to say, most touring cars dispose 
of approximately 1} h.p. for every hundredweight which has to 
be propelled. The small car may have fewer horses in the stable 
than a big car; but there is proportionately less work for the 
horses to do. Hill-climbing stands quite outside the nominal 
horse-power, and is chiefly a matter of suitable gearing. Whether 
a car be large or small, its lowest gear is so disposed that the 
vehicle will take its load up any hill on which the tyres can grip, 
The specification of this Senior Singer is unusually lavish for 
the price, and includes amongst other attractions a Dewandre 
type of servo mechanism for controlling the brakes. This is 
possibly the best brake system in the world, and permits an 
elderly woman to use her brakes as efficiently as any prize- 
fighter. ‘The steering is made under the Marles cam patent, 
which ensures light operation in spite of fat balloontyres. Many 
trade experts marvel that so luxurious a chassis can be produced 
at the price. inal 

The Singer range is completed by a cheap and attractive six- 
cylinder, so that this factory can attend to the needs of a rising 
young business man right up to the point at which he becomes 
managing director, and must buy a far larger car than anybody 
really needs, just to advertise his success and importance. 
R. E. Davipson. 























No traveller can dispense with a passport or with 
money. Obtaining the former makes demands 
on tune and patience ; the latter is a burden of 
which the bearer may be relieved disagreeably. 


PASSPORTS: Customers who intend travel- 
ling may obtain their passports at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank on giv- 
ing due notice. All they have to do is to 
fill up a form which may be had from 
the Bank, and the passport will be handed 
to them when ready. The fee of 7s. 6d. 
required by His Majesty’s Government 
will be paid by the Bank and deducted 
from the account. Inconvenience 
is thus reduced to a 
minimum 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C, 2 
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Enjoy a larger income 
and live longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income, you are 
probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, and you 
may not be sure of that or of the safety of your money. 


Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as long as ever 
you live, then you would be able to indulge in more of the 
comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both 
advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


13% Guaranteed 


for as long as you live 


A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an 
Annuity equivalent to 13% on his Capital. If his health 
is impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 


Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities 
—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital, 
Deferred Annuities and Educational Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Remember, the 
offer is made to you by the leading Annuity Co.—a 
Company with Government-Supervised Assets exceeding 


£70,000,000. 
In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embank- 
ment (near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 











VIGNETTES 
OF MEMORY 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 18/- net. 


A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable 
interest to those who are attracted to personalities and 
incidents of a bygone age. The author, a daughter of 
the Duke of Montrose, has enjoyed a long and eventful 
life. “ Her volume is not only a record of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and onward, but a treasure of 
anecdotage.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FAUST 


16 coloured plates and many decorations by 


WILLY POGANY 7/6 net. 


“Of rare beauty and originality.”"—Daily Mirror. 
“A handsome edition.”—ZJIlustrated London News. 
“ This fine art edition of Goethe’s great classic is a volume 
to treasure.”—Daily Mirror. “The volume makes an 
ideal gift.”.—Daily Herald. ‘The volume is extra- 
ordinarily cheap; paper, print and illustrations are all of 
the best, and no better gift book for a fitting recipient 
could well be devised. Perhaps, however, it 1s the artist 
who most excels in this edition. Mr. Pogany’s weirdly 





transcendental genius is well suited to translating 
Goethe’s masterpiece into visible fact.”—Guardian. 
Send fur XmasNo.“ THE BOOKLOVER.” Post Free 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Pubiishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row. E.C.4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly 





The NEW 


Standard 


ARGE enough for four six-foot 

passengers. It is amazing how such 
a compact body on a wheelbase of only 
7’ 8” and track of 3’ 9” can hold com- 
fortably four big people. The frame 
is very low. Maximum leg room has 
been obtained by dropping the floor 
boards to the level of the bottom of the 
frame. 








All the speed you need, low running 
costs, accessibility, no trouble. 
The 9 h.p. “ SELBY” 


Touring Car 
Body to seat four, panelled in 


The 9 h.p. ‘FALMOUTH’ 
Fabric Saloon 


steel, painted cellulose, Body to seat four, Four doors. 
upholstered in best leather Covered in fabric, choice of 
cloth. Adjustable front seat. three colours, upholstered in 
Hood and sloping screen. Side cloth. Adjustable front seat, 
curtains, celluloid, peg-in type. single sloping screen. Com- 
Complete with five plete with five 


£215 


There is also the ‘COLESHILL ” 2-seater, £190. 
14/28 b.p, 4-Cyl. 3-Speeds from £255. 18/36 h.p. 6-Cyl. 
3-Speeds from £325. 18/42 h.p. 6-Cyl. 4-Speeds from £375 
“ Standard” Cars are cellulose finished in red, blue or fawn. 
unlop tyres. 
Write for full particulars. 
Tue Stanparp Motor Co., Limitep, Coventry. 
London Showrooms: 49 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Agents everywhere. 


wheels and Dunlop wheels and Dunlop 
tyres - . ’ £190 tyres . ° 





wit 
ELBOW, ROOM 


MODERN ¥ 
DESIGN 


OF UTMOST 
SIMPLICITY 


REFINED 
& AMPLE 
PERFORMANCE 


SPRINGS 















The “Falmouth” Fabric Saloon, 
illustrated above, has the “Stanlite” 
opening top. In bad weather it is 
a snug and draught-proof closed 
car. In good weather you can 
fold the roof back and 
enjoy the scenery, sun 
and fresh air. 
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THE CITY 


HERE was something like a rush of new issues before the 
summer holidays, but it was nothing compared with 
the flood that is now appearing and will be appearing 

before Christmas. Promoters appear to be hungrier than 
usual at the moment. The Brighton 4} per cent. loan, offered at 
974, was immediately oversubscribed, a fact which the Treasury 
might note, and utilise to advantage, if only Australia could 
be prevented from spoiling prospects. This week she borrows 
from Britain only about thirty shillings per head of her popula- 
tion! The International Sleeping Car Trust issue was only 
subscribed to the extent of about 11 per cent.,which is not surprising 
in view of the preposterously favourable terms to the noble 
vendor ; but it is at least based upon a prosperous undertaking, 
and it is quite possible that those responsible for the promotion 
have not played all their cards, and that some good news may 
shortly be forthcoming. This English Sleeping Car group 
is very wideawake and now has the opportunity of buying 
back at 16s. 9d. what it has landed underwriters with at about 
19s. 43d. Straightforward issues like those of the Triumph 
Cycle Company and Atlas Light and Power have been over- 
subscribed. The latter company has large interests in South 
America and is under good management, and its ordinary £1 
shares at about 17s. 74d. should be a good lock-up for steadily 
increasing dividends, that for the last financial year having 
been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
*« ok * 


The handling of 1s. deferred shares is attaining the dimensions 
of a scandal. These are created in order to facilitate manipula- 
tion, and the public, rising to the bait, buys them at fantastic 
prices. Take the case of the British Brunswick 1s. share. 
This company is a perfectly reputable undertaking which has 
acquired a business that offers good prospects, and its 7} per 
cent. participating preference shares were recommended in 
these notes last week. The 1s. shares, however, have been 
already changing hands at over 12s. It is impossible to imagine 
a £1 ordinary share being bought in large quantities at £12 
within a week of their issue, and before the undertaking has 
had a chance to justify itself; yet people who would laugh 
at the idea of their being so foolish as to pay 1,100 per cent. 
premium for a newly issued £1 share rush in to buy Is. shares 
at that ridiculous premium. Times are good for company 
promoters just now, and everything points to an active market 
in honours a few years hence. 

ok hd * 

I should like to be able to say a good word for the various 
promotions now appealing for funds with which to make British 
films, but must leave it at that. It is quite another matter 
when one comes to the picture-house industry itself. For 
years past I have pointed out in these notes that, owing to the 
prejudice against cinemas, the various shares of the Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd. were far too low; and the 
numerous readers who acted upon these hints have certainly 
had no cause to regret it. I will now give them another. It is 
to buy Associated Provincial Picture Houses ordinary shares, 
now quoted at between 24s. 3d. and 24s. 9d. This company is 
the principal subsidiary of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Ltd., which owns the largest cinema theatre combine in the 
country. Its capital consists of £100,000 in 7} per cent. prefer- 
ence shares and £599,882 in ordinary shares. There are £25,000 
of participating debentures, but the company has given notice 
to pay these off on December 31st next. The financial year 
ends May 31st and for the past three years the profits have 
been £65,471, £63,452 (decrease owing to coal strike), and 
£76,894 respectively, while dividends throughout that period 
have been at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, paid in Feb- 
ruary and September. The company is under the same manage- 
ment as Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Lord Ashfield 
being chairman, and Mr. W. Evans managing director of 
both undertakings. I am told that its present receipts show a 
considerable increase, the company doing record business with 
Ben-Hur. On the basis of the 10 per cent. dividend the yield 
at the present price is 8} per cent., which is by no means a bad 
return, and the share should be good for both increased dividends 
and capital appreciation—the latter in particular, in view of 
various developments that are likely to occur in the picture- 
house industry. 

* * * 

I have just been reading an American statistical bureau’s 
report upon the motion picture industry in that country. In 
this report the industry is characterised as being ‘‘ depression- 
proof,” a statement that appears to be correct, for, both in 


good times and bad, people go to the pictures in ever increasing 
numbers. A lady told me only the other day that, since a large 
picture-house had been built within three minutes’ walk of her 
house, she had not the slightest difficulty in obtaining and 
retaining servants; in fact, she added, her two maids came 
back from their holiday one day earlier than necessary because 
of the attraction of a familiar cinema. In the United States 
there are 20,000 cinemas, the capital invested being about 
£300,000,000, while film studios, etc., account for another 
£100,000,000. About 95 per cent. of the United States film 
production is controlled by a dozen companies, and over 80 
per cent. is in the hands of six great concerns. As for theatres, 
the small independent owner is being replaced by chains of 
theatres under one management, a tendency that is now becoming 
more and more perceptible in this country ; with this difference, 
however, that in the United States about one cinema in ten 
is owned by a film producing company, thereby affording an 
assured market for its productions, whereas in this country 
the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres and Associated Provincial 
Picture Houses, which stand at the head with a combined owner- 
ship of over 120 theatres, not counting several new ones under 
construction, are independent of any film producer, although 
the recently formed Gaumont-British combination, which owns 
twenty theatres, is at the same time a film producing organisa- 
tion. The two great American companies in this industry are 
Loew's Incorporated and Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation, 
The name of the former is probably unknown to the majority 
of British readers, but it will become less strange when it is 
stated that, in addition to its 115 cinemas in the United States, 
as well as several in Europe, it is the absolute owner of the 
Metro-Goldwyn Corporation. The Paramount Famous Lasky 
is an amalgamation of several producing and distributing com- 
panies and owns over 900 theatres. The common shares of 
the latter, which are quoted in some of the daily New York 
cablegrams appearing in our papers (present price about $108), 
yield just under 8 per cent. and are a very promising purchase. 
In fact, a sum of money distributed over these and the Asso- 
ciated Provincial Picture House shares would give the holder 
not merely a profitable financial interest, but also indirect 
control over the thoughts, manners, morals and language of 
the great Anglo-Saxon world, with a few millions of other 
nationalities thrown in. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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HALL THORPE COLOUR | 
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FORGET-ME-NOTS CROCUS 


Unframed 10/6 each. Framed with mount 17/6 each. 
Postage and packing abroad (framed) 3/- in £1 and pro rata. 
Most people love a note of cheerful colour, and these 
pictures of sweet English flowers and landscapes are 

distinctive in this respect and make a charming gift. 
Write now for a selection of actual prints (signed proofs) 
to be sent on approval (in U.K. only) without any obliga- 
tion to purchase and select them in the quiet of your home. 
We can then frame and dispatch them for you to any 
address at home and abroad. 


Prices from 10/6 to £2:2:0 


Send 3d. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


Last year we received many orders from customers for 
prints to be sent as presents to their friends at home a 

abroad with letters and cards to be enclosed. These orders 
were carefully carried out and gave great satisfaction, 


THE HALL THORPE GALLERY 
32, Sussex Place, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 

Open daily 10 to 6. *Phone: Kensington 0202. 
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THE detective of fiction is a marvellous fellow, but 
where would he be without his pipe? In real life, 
too, most of the problems confronting us are solved the 
more readily for the aid of good tobacco. The ascending 
clouds of smoke dispel the lowering clouds of perplexity 
—and then, in a breathless moment, out of the 
blue-grey mists the answer comes. In Three Nuns 
you have a tobacco unusually conducive to inspiration 
—ceol, urbane, slow-burning, and of a fragrance 
that only this noble blend can give. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
s 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED (‘‘P.R.H.A.” 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


180 INNS. The Pioneer of the Public House Trust System 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL AT DECEMBER 31st, 1926: 








195,053 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid Ss ste .. £195,053 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK... ~ he a =e = 17,845 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK.. a - ae a oa 1,370 


6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK.. es - ‘i oe eo 86,144 
Total Capital = ws - es - .. £300,412 


DIVIDENDS PAID, 5% 1899-1919, 74°, 1920-1922, 6% 1923-1926. Reserves, £62,000. Profits for 9 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1927, are £2,000 higher than for the same period last year. 





PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193, REGENT STREET, W. 1 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : Telegraph—* Healthsome, Piccy, London.” Telephone—1448-1449 Gerrard. 
His EMINENCE CARDINAL , THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF . 
BOURNE. ; SHAFTESBU RY, K.P. GEenas, seceoectenagaet s 1 
SIR LEONARD BRASSEY, Barr. COL, Siz EDWARD WARD, Barr., BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.E. 
SIR VINCENT CAILLARD. BISHOP TALBOT (late of Win- BANKERS : 
chester). BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LID., 43, Charing Cross, 8. W, 
COUNCIL : 
sCAPT. BW. BENTINCK. *C. R. SEYMOUR, Esq. SOLICITORS : 
A. SCO, Esq. (Chairman, Executive Committee). 33SRS. WON’ 0 : SONS > Le. 
H. + CAVENDISH, Esa. CAPT. Hi. J TORR, MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40, Bedford Row, W.C 
’. M. CHAPMAN, Esq. T.-COL. SIR ALFRED WELBY, AUDITORS : 
W. CECIL HARRIS, Esq. K.B.E. ; Sa al 
*CAPT. G. E. PIERREPONT, M.C- J. V. WHEELER, Esq. MESSRS, W. F. WISEMAN and H. A. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), 
CAPT. B. A. WOODD. of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 








* Member of Executive Committee. 





APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from £10 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. Loan Stock is 
transferable, and may be redeemed at par by the Association at January lst in any year by giving a year’s notice. : 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on Reformed Lines. 
Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus heve no inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial 
interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. Houses 
are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, nny Corporation, the National Trust, etc. 

Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. The houses are free from “‘ tie” to brewers. The Inns are chiefly for the 
— and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from the bar, and most 

‘ve tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 180, ranging from Durham to 
Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £195,053. Reserves, £62,000. For further particulars and balance- 
sheet ask for the Annual Report. 


N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Loan Stock. 


A Practical Reform Tested for 30 Years. 





SEOT Cee ete eneeeeresnetnsesees nesevesene Pannen esasessenens 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 6% LOAN STOCK. 
TO THE COUNCIL OF N.S. 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


(Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. Register No. 3448.) 
ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193, REGENT a, 2 


in ctrtebeweren vane Reel 1927. 
Fe ee Loan Stock in the above-named Association, in respect of which I enclose an order on 
SINS Tic. at cece rascal acsr Gress 5s Saati Wai etd Os evecare , and I agree to accept the Stock subject to the conditions set out hereunder. 
ENDED OE a noe 2 ee ee ee ere are ee ee ry es 
ED i I I «aioe: & cinisie.cedind ouibid a Sialic a Rlbiaeun'epreie wase wae MENS Cen oeeNlaD eee UNEs me RS eee Ne eesS 
(Please write distinctly.) 
PI oa ibe ecudnha Revenackasacdechave sacewscden tenes dunecce pel aCtEsees UOC SURO Cd UAC CEERTS HOES DER RETRES 


Be Cheques in full to be made payable te The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed ‘‘ Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd.” 





LOAN STOCK. CONDITIONS. d 
Loan Stock shall be raised by the Executive Committee as required, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, paid half-yearly on January Ist an 
July ist, calculated from the date of issue of Stock. » 

The principal shall be repayable on demand twelve months after the date on which any default in payment of interest may have been made (seven days’ grace being 
allowed to the Association to cover any accidental delay in payment of interest), or on the liquidation of the Association. ths’ 
The Association may repay Loan Stock at par (with interest accrued to date), in part or in full, on January 1st in any year, after 1921, by giving twelve mon! 

prior notice, and may at any time redeem stock by negotiation with the holders, or by purchase in the open market. ti 
Stocks shall be secured by s, wader the seal of the Association, stating the amount of Loan Stock standing to the credit of the respective 


ce of 
holders. Stock shall be transferable in the same manner as the ordinary shares of the Association. 
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ELECTRICITY AS THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 





Scientific Chemist Discovers a New Method of Supplying that 
Deficiency of Electricity in the Body which is the Real 
Cause of Constitutional Diseases and Premature Old Age. 





The well-known scientist, Mr. O. Overbeck, whose recent 
book, entitled ‘‘ A New Electronic Theory of Life,’’ has aroused 
so much interest in scientific circles, has invented an electrical 
instrument which it is claimed will banish those diseases of 
middle age which are due to a deficiency of electricity in the 
body. Such a discovery cannot but be of interest to readers 
of THE NEw STATESMAN, and it is worth while going into the 
subject in some detail. 

In maintaining as he does that the human machine is in essence 
an electrical machine driven by electric power, Mr. Overbeck 
has the whole world of Science on his side, and if it is indeed a 
fact, as the deductions of such leaders of 
scientific thought as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Professor Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.D., Dr. Leonard 
Hill and Dr. Bernard Hollander inevitably 
compel us to believe that the human body 
is really made up of millions upon millions 
of atoms of electricity, each a planetary 
system with its central sun, it is easy to 
see that wonders may be performed in the 
way of healing if a controlled force of 
electricity, pure and simple, can be directed 
to the spot where there is failure of function. 

It may, for instance, be possible to set 
up new vibrations, and arouse sleeping 
cells into a new burst of energetic motion. 

For generations, as a fact, electricity has 
been a useful force in the hands of the 
specialist in  electro-therapeutics, and 
numerous machines for electrical treatment 
have been invented—unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the past the use of electrical appli- 
ances has been associated in the public 
mind with the production of a disagreeable 
“pins and needles” sensation, and the 
degree of benefit which one would have been 
led in theory to expect has not in fact been 
realised. 

Mr. Overbeck, who has devoted a great 
deal of time to electrical research and 
experiment, became convinced that if only 
the right method of administration could 
be found, electricity pure and simple in 
the form of positive and negative current 
could be absorbed in the system practically 
without sensation, just as we absorb elec- 
tricity without sensation from the food we eat and the air we 
breathe. He further came to the conclusion that if this correct 
method of administering electricity should be discovered, health 
benefits would result such as have rarely been associated with 
any new advance in curative science. 

A man of various interests, as may be gathered by his fellow- 
ships of so many learned societies (he is a F.R.S.A., F.G.S, F.P.S., 
F.P.C. (Lond.), to mention but a few), Mr. Overbeck found 
here a problem which he was urged to solve as much by his own 
condition of health as by the pure zeal of a scientific mind. 

In truth, after a lifetime spent in creative scientific work, 
Mr. Overbeck, at sixty-four, felt the burden of his years. His 
bodily machine was a clock that had run down. His heart 
was so weak that his doctor advised him to make his will. He 
was also greatly afflicted by kidney trouble, from which he had 
fong been a chronic sufferer. 


Mr. O. 





OVERBECK F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., 
F.P.C. (Lond.), the Grimsby Scientific Chemist, 
author of ‘‘ A New Electronic Theory of Life,”’ 
and Inventor of the ‘* Elixir of Life ’’ Machine 
known as Overbeck's Rejuvenator,. 


The final results of Mr. Overbeck’s researches and experiments 
was the electrical instrument we have referred to, which has 
been appropriately named Overbeck’s Rejuvenator. 

This machine Mr. Overbeck tried on himself, with the result 
that in four months’ time he was a new man. 

To-day, at nearly seventy, Mr. Overbeck has the manner and 
appearance of a man twenty or thirty years his junior. Indeed, 
it is rare to see a man of fifty or even forty-five with the sprightly 
step, agility and quick wittedness which Mr. Overbeck displays 
at sixty-seven years of age. 

When Mr. Overbeck first perfected his Rejuvenator, he had 
no idea of the world-wide interest it would 
arouse, bit it was not long before the 
Press of five continents was talking about 
it, and entirely unsolicited orders for the 
Rejuvenator began to pour in not only 
from all parts of the British Isles, but from 
all parts of Europe, from North and South 
America, from Africa, from the Far East, 
and from the Antipodes. 

Mr. Overbeck realised then that he had 
no right to keep the benefits of his discovery 
to himself, and from the peaceful quietude 
of the laboratory he cheerfully stepped out 
into a positive whirlwind of business 
activities. He was very soon making 
arrangements for the manufacture of the 
Rejuvenator in sufficient quantities to 
meet the vast and ever-growing demand 
from sufferers in all parts of the world, 
and to-day his correspondence alone, which 
often chains him to his desk until far into 
the night, is sufficient to keep any ordinary 
man fully occupied. But Mr. Overbeck is 
not an ordinary man, thanks to the aston- 
ishing daily renewal of the energies of the 
very prime of life brought about by the 
Rejuvenator. 

This marvellous invention of Mr. 
Overbeck’s has now been put to the practical 
test in hundreds upon hundreds of cases, 
and in every instance where it has been 
given an honest trial it has justified the 
claims which have been made forit. Medical 
men who have carefully examined it un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be an invaluable 
new addition to the armamentarium of the electro-thera- 
peutist. 

Since the diseases of middle age are due simply to a deficiency 
of electricity to run the “ belts’ of the human machine, they 
are without excuse now that Overbeck’s Rejuvenator has 
solved the problem of supplying without sensation and in a 
wholly beneficial way, and in sufficient quantity, the electricity 
required efficiently to run the bodily machine. 

Full particulars of Mr. Overbeck’s discovery and conclusive 
evidence of the remarkably beneficial results which follow the 
use of the Rejuvenator in all rheumatic and gouty affections, 
nervous diseases, deafness, heart weakness, and many other 
ailments are given in a little book which will be sent to readers 
of Tue NEw StTaTESMAN on application to Mr. 0. OVERBECK, 
F.R.S.A., etc., Chantry House, Grimsby. 2d. in stamps should 
be enclosed to cover postage. 





*““A NEW ELECTRONIC 
THEORY OF LIFE”’ 


The Original Electronic Theory. 
By O. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., 
F.G.S., F.P.S., F.P.C. (Lond.), ete. 
2nd Library Edition. 6s. net. 


At the Special Request of the 
_ MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Two Copies of this most Remarkable and Enthralling Book 
have been supplied to the SCIENCE LIBRARY, South 
Kensington. 





Special 10 days’ Offer to Readers of 
**THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ 


For the next 10 days Mr. Overbeck’s book, ‘‘A New Elec- 
tronic Theory of Life,” published at 6s. net, will be supplied 
by the author to readers of THE NEW STATESMAN at the 
special reduced price of 48. 6d. Post Free. 

Subsequently the book can be obtained through any book- 
seller, all W. H. Smith and Son's establishments, and the 
Times Book Co., Ltd., 42 Wigmore Street, London, W., 


at 6s. 

The book is a masterly exposition of the electronic theory, 
written in non-technical language that brings it well within 
the scope of the general reader, and contains information 
which is the basis of health renewal for all who care to follow it. 

Orders accompanied by P.O. or Cheque for 4s. 6d. should 

addressed to O. OVERBECK, F.R.3.A., etc., CHANTRY 
Houses, GRIMSBY. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


ALLUVIAL DIAMONDS (GOLD COAST) LIMITED 


CAPITAL - - - £100,000 


divided into 


1,000,000 ‘shares of 2/- each. 














DIRECTORS : 

Lt.-Col. (Retired) Sir HENRY LIONEL GALWAY, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., oi 
13 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1 (Chairman). (Late Acting Commis- 
sioner, Southern Nigeria; late Governor of South Australia and of 
Gambia Colony, West Africa.) 


Rt. Hon. Sir HARRY S. SAMUEL, P.C., J.P., 94 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
(Chairman J. C. and J. Field, Ltd.) 

Sir CECIL HAMILTON ARMITAGE, K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., of 76 Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1. (Late Chief Commissioner of Northern Territories, Gold 
Coast; late Governor of Gambia Colony, West Africa.) 

H. W. SECCOMBE-WILLS, 17 Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
(Chairman of Peckham Truck and Engineering Co., Ltd.) 


Lt.-Col. T. M. LOWRY, D.S.O., M.C., M.Inst.M.M., of 46 Dover Street. 
W.1. (Late Government Inspector of Mines, Gold Coast and Ashanti. ) 








An Issue will be made on Monday next, the 28th November, of 
750,000 Ordinary shares of 2/- each at par. 





The Prospectus will show:— 


1. That the Concession to be acquired by the Company is in a well known 
Diamondiferous area in the Gold Coast Colony. 


2. The reports on the property show an average value of 1.02 carat per 
cubic yard. 


3. That the stones are used for commercial purposes. 


4. That the Chairman and Sir Cecil Armitage with the Engineer, are to 
proceed to the Gold Coast to acquire additional areas. ' 


5. That the present Issue will provide ample capital for the installation 
of new plant, working expenses, and acquisition of additional areas. 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM: 
BANKERS 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD., 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., and Branches. 
BROKERS 
WILSON & ANDERTON, Cross Keys House, Moorgate, London, E.C. 
AND THE ISSUING HOUSE 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LTD., Copthall House, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
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One Cost 


The first cost of a Rolls Razor 
is the last cost. There are no 
packets of blades to be bought 
afterwards. The one blade of 
a Rolls Razor is hollow ground. 

It is a triumph of | skilled 

engineering—not a wafer 
stamped out in thousands by 

machinery. No wonder it gives 
years and years of clean shaves. 

Buy a Rolls Razor now and 
pay for it in the money you 

will save on blades. 

Obtainable Everywhere. 
‘Imperial’ Model. 








The ONE- Blade Safety 


ROLLS RAZOR 1927 LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, N.W.2, 













STRAND THEATRE (GER. 3830) 


EVERY EVENING (except Monday) at 8.20. 
MATINEES: TUESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 


ANMER HALL presents THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 


LAST TWO WEEKS. 


A Play in 3 Acts, by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of The Cradle Song). 
glish Version by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE - BARKER. 








“AN OLD HOUSE OF BOOKS”’ 


Our finely illustrated booklet describes each of 
our departments—New Books, Bound Books, 
Second-hand, and Children’s — and gives 
interesting particulars of the Literary Service 
Bureau. 


J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


Appointment to His Majesty the King 
. Daan Maylele 1223 and 1224 
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EVERYWHERE 


78. 6D. NET 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


A very remarkable book. 
It deals with Germany 

and Austria in the Fourteenth 
Century, and in its smaller 
scope and length gives as won- 
derful a bird’s-eye view of the 
Europe of that time as Few 
Suss gave of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Dairy Malt 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


. L FEUCHTWANGER has 

achieved another  tri- 
umph. . . . The vivid colour- 
ing and bold characterisation, 
the broad sweep and splendid 
rhythm of the narrative, and the 
masterly fashion in which the 
crowded life of the period is 
depicted, are overwhelming. 
The story is a worthy successor 
to its author’s earlier master- 
piece.” Dairy HeEratp 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


HIS TREMENDOUS story is 

told with superb art, 
without pause or pity, with the 
extreme of vividness achieved 
by poignant and terrible detail.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH 


| The Ugly 
} Duchess 
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HE SENSE of power is 


a 


even stronger than in 
» the earlier book. Feuchtwanger 
> has looked the Middle Ages in 
y the face. A thronged, 
, inexorable and obsessing canvas 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
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that takes imagination for its 


willing captive.” OBSERVER 


SECKER 
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Can you 


spread £1 over 

500 investments 
there weuld be prac- 
tically ne risk for 
the smail invester. 
This has actuality 
been dene by a 
large number of 
small investors 
peoling their re- 
sources in First and 
Secend Ce - oper- 
ative Investment 
Trusts. 


I YOU could 


These associations 
give the small in- 
vestor the same 
advantages as big 
investors—distribu- 
tion of risk over 
many investments— 
low prices through 
large purchases — 
experienced experts 
te make the invest- 


ments. 


split £1 into 500 Parts? 


Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained 
by filling in and 
posting the coupon 
below. 





First & Second 
Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
E.C. 2. 


Please send full informa- 
tion about your Trusts, 
and list of investments 
held. 


Name ” 
N.S. 


Address ....ccccees on one 








—— 











THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 


Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


W.A.344 


ee 


INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE! 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “‘ The Development of Modern Education in China,” 
will be given by Dr. Sidney K. Wei, Ph.D. (Member ef the Education 
Mission of the Nanking Government), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30th, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
J. P. Bruce, M.A., D.Lit. (Professor of Chinese in the University), 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


C}* DECEMBER rst, Three Lectures will be given in the Gresx 
SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘‘ Astrology,”’ by Davip Frezp. 
MAN, at 3.45 p.m., and “* Worry, Depression and Irritability,” by Evsrac 
Mies, M.A., at 6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. each Lecture; and at 8 p.m., “ The Life 
and Practice of the Great Indian Leader—Gandhi,” by Miss Lester. Free), 


NION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL, 
November 30th. E. F. WISE on ‘“‘ TRADE WITH RUSSIA,” Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W. 8 p.m. Admission 6d. 


; LOCUTION —MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR gives PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY.—The lessons include Vocabulary, 

Sequence, Style, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2. (opp. Hotel ). 


EXHIBITIONS 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 




















THE 


PAINTINGS 


BY 
ALFRED SISLEY. 
Exhibition open till December 22nd, 10-5. Sats., 10-1, 


THERESE LESSORE.—Exhibition of PAINTED CHINA. THE 


SAVILE GALLERY, 7 STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
Daily, 10—6. 





Admission free. 


L GRECO.—An Important Painting on view at THE SAVILE 
GALLERY, 7 STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.t. 
Daily, 10o—6. Admission free. 








LITERARY 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Com is poe to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send .—Box 276, 
** CoMPOSER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box RL, 
“* Composer,” c/o Rays ADvtT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS8.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s. ; Dictionary National 

Coogmagty and Supplement, 23 vols., {22; B cio’s A Flametta, 

178. 6d. (pub. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s. ; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., fius., 308. ; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 425. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48. ; 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailims 
Stevenson, 26 vols., he; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, £2 15s.; Cra 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of priat. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free. Wanted : A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Becki Ate BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















from 2 gus.— 


a 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 


Se SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim o 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORSY’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptl. typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, ton, . 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanest 
Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


ee 
T YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 83! 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT SCHOOLS 
A Bide clccnpantne enous aga ty naieratarmiarees [SE GARDEN SCHOOL, Balinge, Great, Minenden,, Backs 





yp 
of reference. Write with small specimen drawing and stamped envelope to 
pox 362, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


LOOMSBURY.—Wanted, large Unfurnished Room or Fur- 
ag Bed-Sitting-Room in Bloomsbury.—Write ADA JoRDAN, Hildene, 
Tring. 


 pteeyey ROOMS at reasonable rents may be available 


shortly, (a) S. of Baker Street, (b) near Chalk Farm.—For particulars write 
15 Heathcote Street, W.C.1. .. 

















Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
i Boys and Girls from 3 te 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Le ang for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special atten to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 
{= GARDEN SCHOOL, Gt. Missenden, having outgrown its 
Present home, will RRMOVE at Christmas, 1927, to much larger premises 
at WYCOMBE COURT, Lane End, Bucks. 


= READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Seconda‘ $reorr Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Sodety of Friends in 1798. 








NFURNISHED AND SIMPLY-FURNISHED ROOMS, close 
to Belsize Park Tube, moderate.—Box 363, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


A= in the sun for intelligent boys and girls, Sheringham, 
Norfolk. Seaside. Food a speciality. Starts January, 1928. Prospectus 
from Mr. Hilderic Cousens, Holly School, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





ENTLEPEOPLE with small modern comfortable home near 
District Railway, ’buses, golf links, desire Paying Guest. Rural walks, bracing 
air. Termsmoderate. ‘“ The Lynn,” Bridgewater Road, Alperton. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone : Western 4948. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 

Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognized by Board 
of Edueation as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 
pectus on application. 


S ta DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Rduca- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 
Excellent ng 3 fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
V.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


a. HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 88. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boardiag House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 

ooo PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
dens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2% guineas till May 31st. June to 
etember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
Xmas jollities—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 

AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 


winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pila us, Oberammergau. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AZZINI, Orsini, Garibaldi and other leaders of revolutionary 
t ht. Letters and papers for sale.—Write Box No. 880, c/o White's, 
33 t Street, E.C.4. 
7: Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th Edition.—Description 
and lowest price to Hoop, Nunthorpe, N. Yorks. 
































WANTED .—Supplement to New Statesman “‘ Professional Associ- 
ations,” from issue April 21st, 1917. Write Publisher, NEw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
O PIANISTS! Dream Waltz, ‘‘ Marie,”’ by G. H. Smith. Just 
published, rs. 2d., post free.—G. H. Smits, Chant Villas, Leven, Fife. 


OX'S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 lb. case (84 apples), carr. pd., 9s. 
with order.—OVERBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, Glos. 














HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 

taee confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 

oo! —— pamphlet free on request to ‘“ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
o Be 
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“GATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 








HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss ESTHER Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTHERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea. Country House School, one mile 
from the sea. Boarders only. Sound education. Games, ridiug.—Principal, 
Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through praetical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


WV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

=—- of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILpRED 
TEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 

fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 

=_ : JoSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual -table, 
open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entranee Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. rr. 


























? ’ 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Scheol is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to i and initiative by 
tactical work. ‘The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of pny pe 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 

sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

of 15 acres. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


A DvVICE (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
ven by N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 








Estal , 
——_Ptice Two Shillings. 43 Kingsway, uaation, W.C. 2. "UPuone : Regent 1146.) 
ml HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Hemespuns. Direct from 
Makers. Anylength cut. Patterns f t, stating shades desired.— RAIN CENTRES 
jaune GraEet TwemD Depot. tos Stornoway, Scotland T ING 





Bion PRESSURE, Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, 
Giddiness, Headaches, Depression, Rheumatism, Nerve and Heart Troubles, 

etc., are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardened Arteries). Simple treat- 
ey wonderful results. Booklet free.—Drostu (Dept. Aro), 26 Sun Street, London, 








O ENSURE the regular delivery of THz New 
| ce! it is necessary for every reader 
either 


(1) To beceme a Postal Subscriber 








or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year mie... «w =. wo 
Six Months Be es a ‘ 15s. Od. 
NO ee eee eee a 

and 


Should be addressed to The Manager, Tus New 


aN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londen, 











BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
Open to Non-University Students. 

Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish Sy , M ge, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

on. Chairman, ¢.G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss R. R. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 

of Education apply to the Secretary. 
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| Made for Music 
; , ; 
; T is made for music by men who undet- i 
J stand the making of a musical instrument. ! 
| It is designed by skilled craftsmen to stand } 
; with dignity among beautiful furniture. ; 
: Whatever standard it is judged by, it i 
J emerges triumphantly as a distinguished 
| and brilliant instrument—the only gramo- ; 
( phone for the musician and the best i 
gramophone for every home. 
( The NEW 
; a @ € es oF : 
| His Master's Voice | 
j Gramophone  } 
¥ Ask your local dealer to give you full particulars. : 
| THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 . 
¥ = 
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